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EDITOR'S NOTE 



Who Can take our readers to a place 
they've never been before? 

That's the question we at wired ask whenever 
we consider a guest editor. In the past, it has led 
us on adventures with architect Rem Koolhaas, 
filmmaker/explorer James Cameron, and genius- 
at-play Will Wright. And in this issue, it has trans¬ 
ported us into the magical and mysterious world 
of Hollywood visionary J.J. Abrams. 

Abrams is, of course, bursting with compelling 
ideas for both television (Lost, Fringe) and film 
(A1/:3, the new Star Trek, out this month!). So last 
fall, when we sat down to discuss what sort of 
issue we might make together, we came up with 
dozens of directions to go in. The possibilities 
seemed endless. Our greatepiphany was to fill 
the veritable blank slate with question marks— 
starting with the one on the cover, which shows 
one of Abrams' mosttreasured possessions: the 
unopened Mystery Box his grandfather bought 
him at a magic store 30 years ago. Mystery, we 
realized, is at the center of Abrams' world—the 
deeper the mystery, the better the story. It's a 
major part of wired's world, too. What is science, 
after all, but a never-ending detective story? 

This special Mystery Issue is a collaboration— 
a mind meld, if you will—between Abrams 
and wired. It's filled with tricks and tales and 
puzzles. Don'texpectthe answers to be easy. 

The best ones never are. 

44 q ^~- 

Chris Anderson editor in chief 
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Paul POPE 

Before artist Pope saw 
a screening of the new 
Star Trek, he made a list 
of things he loves about 
the franchise. Spock came 
out on top. “He is a very 
magical character, sort of a 
philosopher-warrior,” says 
Pope, who recalls watching 
the original TV series with 
his dad. Pope won two Eis¬ 
ner awards for his comic 
Batman: Year 100, and for 
this issue he teamed with 
screenwriting duo Alex 
Kurtzman and Roberto Orci 
to relate an epic struggle 
in the Vulcan’s life (page 
112). “Spock is like James 
Bond orZorro. He just 
gets stuck in your brain." 



Mark SELIGER 


A sixth-floor walk-up with 
no electricity and dead 
pigeons in the stairwell 
doesn’t sound particularly 
awe-inspiring. But the 
derelict LA flat captured 
the spooky mood that 
Seliger wanted for his 
portrait of guest editor 
J.J. Abrams (page 76). 

The Star Trek director and 
Lost creator seemed right 
at home. Says Seliger: 
“He’s very aware of what 
has to happen in front 
of the camera in order to 
make an interesting pic¬ 
ture." The man behind 
the lens is no slouch, 
either. Seliger has shot 
more than 100 covers for 
Rolling Stone. 



MikeSELINKER 

We hired Selinker to drive 
you a little bit crazy this 
month. A puzzle master 
and cofounder of Lone 
Shark Games, he and his 
team—Teeuwynn Wood¬ 
ruff, Sean Trowbridge, and 
Mark Gottlieb—worked 
with some of the biggest 
names in the biz to create 
the mind-bending chal¬ 
lenges you’ll find through¬ 
out this issue. Selinker, a 
columnist for Games mag¬ 
azine, says that the goal 
was to engage our smarty- 
pants readers on their 
own terms. “We wanted to 
make sure that these were 
not just puzzles,” he says. 
“We wanted them to be 
wired puzzles." For start¬ 
ers, check out the sudoku 
on page 14. 



UtaKOGELSBERGER 


In broad daylight, the 
Bermuda Triangle just 
looks like the ocean. So 
photographer Kogels- 
berger waited until nightfall 
to coax whatever creepy 
aura she could from the 
mysterious deep. “When 
we are in the darkness,” 
she says, “the brain fills in 
what the eye can’t see." 
Her strategy worked. All 
six spots Kogelsberger 
shot for this issue (page 
94), from Mexico City 
to Austria’s Lake Toplitz, 
are hauntingly beautiful. 
Now, can someone please 
turn the lights back on? 



JonahLEHRER 

You need more than a top 
hat and wand to pull off 
a good magic trick. It takes 
a bit of neuroscience, too, 
as Lehrer discovered while 
spending two days with 
Teller, half of the illusion¬ 
ist duo Penn and Teller. The 
expert magician essentially 
hacks our brain, taking 
advantage of its limitations 
(page 90). We’re aware 
that we’re being fooled, 
but our minds still want 
to believe. Lehrer, author 
of the best seller How 
We Decide, notes: “Even 
when you know the blind 
spots in the brain, it still 
doesn’t help you see the 
trick any better." 



Steven LEVY 

Sometimes you can do 
a job too well. That was 
senior writer Levy’s con¬ 
clusion after reporting 
our story about Kryptos, 
a sculpture at CIA head¬ 
quarters in Virginia (page 
84). Installed two decades 
ago, Kryptos is embedded 
with a code that has never 
been cracked. The hidden 
text, Levy says dryly, “was 
designed to challenge, but 
they may have overesti¬ 
mated.” Don’t worry: The 
artist, James Sanborn, has 
a contingency plan in case 
he dies before his mes¬ 
sage gets hacked.Even 
if you don’t decipher it, 
Levy says, “the sculpture 
is beautiful to behold.” 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


"This was a fantastic set that was built for us in the car park of an 
LA stadium. In this frame, where you see Kirk climbing, we actually 
dipped a telescopic crane down the hole which allowed us to pan 
all the way around him as he climbed. We were also able to change 
color temperature on the fly so that when he is in the bottom of the 
hole, it’s blue and cool and as he comes up into the daylight, we’re 
able to, in an analog way, affect the color temperature of the light 
and therefore the film which gives it a fantastic natural feel.” 


PRODUCTION NOTES FROM CINEMATOGRAPHER DAN MINDEL 


SCENE 3: NERO i- 

"Here we see our villain Nero sitting in his version of the captain's 
chair on the ship Narada, which was a very esoteric kind of set. 
It had no boundaries so we could shoot it in any direction like a 
stage set in a theater. We were able to float all the pieces around 
to change its formation so it never really looked the same twice, 
except for the area where Nero is sitting. To give him an intense 
’evil’ feel, we lit him with an LED flat light, which has an inherent 
green bias on film. You can see it working here on his skin, 
enhancing his evilness.” 


SCENE 3: THE BRIDGE i - 

"Here on the Enterprise set, little pinpoints of light are facing the 
camera. Without them, contrast levels in this scene would be virtually 
flat. To liven things up, every time the camera moves around, the 
lights halate to give us this great halo effect. In fact, you can see the 
halation from the lamps here under Spock’s nose on the edge of 
the set. We felt that gave us a very realistic feel to an otherwise 
static scene. We have this motif working throughout the movie and 
if you’re looking for it, you’ll see it. It adds a lot of kineticism." 
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Throughout his career, visionary cinematographer Dan Mindel has captivated moviegoers with undeniably 
iconic images of elegant international spies, ruthless bounty hunters, and mud-caked foot soldiers in films like 
Mission: Impossible III, Domino and Spy Game. 


Mindel’s contribution to director J.J. Abrams’ reimagining of the epic Star Trek franchise is evident in what he 
calls "realistic yet highly imaginative” images that keep the viewer invested in the story rather than questioning 
its realism. He recently shared a few insights into how he and his crew captured choice frames for the film. 


BOLDLY FILMING 
THE FINAL FRONTIER 






RE: WALL STREET 

Let's face it: Complaining feels good, and complaining about a financial meltdown 
thatdashed Americans' dreams of retirement feels, well, required. Readers were 
eagerto assign blame for the Depress-er, Recession, and bankers and wonky 
math types made good targets. But not every finger pointed outward. Lamented one 
commenter: "Weall handed ourmoney to these Wall Streetfools." Sad, but true. 


FEEDBACK 

The March stories that 
elicited the most reader 
response. 


f Wall Street quants 


r Dinochickens 


r Netbooks 


► Guitar Hero 

► SEC transparency 

► Watchmen 

► Scott Brown 

► Fli ght delays 




Retweet (@wi red, 
@wiredresearch, etc.) 


Synonym for Story pitches 
caffeinated 


WIRED IS SO TWEET 

How the word wired got used on 
Twitter in a 24-hour period. 


V>(4 






®<-US 


Synonym for 
connected 


wired magazine/ 
Wired.com 


Creative Math 

David X. Li’s model was, and is, 
brilliant, but it lost its power with 
use (“A Formula for Disaster,” 
issue 17.03). Banks were aware 
of the risks; theyjust didn’t fear 
the consequences because they 
believed the Federal Reserve 
wouldn’t allow the banking sys¬ 
tem to fail (looks like they were 
largely right). Li’s Gaussian copula 
function provided the returns they 
wanted, and as long as enough dol¬ 
lars were riding on the model, it won 
them a guarantor in the form of the 
federal government. Clever busi¬ 
ness on the banks’ part. We all got 
played like the village strumpet. 

Excerpted from a comment posted 

on Wired.com by FISCHBONE 


I thought that Congress, Fannie 
Mae, and Freddie Mac were 
to blame for flooding Wall Street 
with trillions of dollars of toxic 
mortgage debt. Now I find that an 
equation actually precipitated the 
tsunami of subprime mortgages. 
Silly me. Absent bad loans, Wall 
Street quants and rating agen¬ 
cies wouldn’t have added to the 
problem. Banks, ratings agencies, 
mortgage brokers, et al. were 
merely responding rationally to 
the perverse system of incentives 
set in place by Congress. 

Bruce McCullough 
Professor of economics 
Drexel University 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 


Your equation was a little off. The right one is G=R(e)/D, where G is 
the number of people who are never satisfied with what they have and 
demand that we “Give them more,” R stands for the constant “America’s 
Righteousness," e is the amount of empathy the rich have for the poor 
(which is always close to zero), all divided by D, the ultimate Destruction 
of ourselves and the world. 

Kevin Costa 
San Jose, California 

No wonder there were problems with the Gaussian copula function! Its 
formula as portrayed in the March issue is incorrect: The parentheses do 
not balance. 

Peter Marks 

Saco, Maine 

Editors are not mathematicians, and apparently mathematicians are 
not editors: A parenthesis is missing from the formula in David X. Li’s 
original paper. The corrected version appears below. 

Pr[T A <l,T B <l]=<() 2 (())' 1 (F A (l)),(()' 1 (F B (l)),Y) 
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Re: “Air Repair,” March Issue 

THERE IS ONLY ONE THING 
THAT WILL REDUCE DELAYS AT 
ALL THESE AIRPORTS: 
MORE RUNWAYS! 

Excerpted from a comment posted on Wired.com by JDT 


editorial correspondence rants@wired.com 











ON THE EDGE 

Our“Datastream” 
about knives (Start, 
17.03) included the 
magic glaive from 
the awesome 1983 
film Krull, but ini¬ 
tially we weren't 
sure we'd be able to 
get its dimensions 
(needed for scale). 
So we called Ztatt/e- 
starGalactica pro¬ 
ducer Ron Moore for 
backup: the real, live 
bat’leth(theKlin- 
gon sword depicted 
below) he keeps in 
hisoffice.lt mea¬ 
sures 43.5 inches. 

In the end, we did 
track down the son 
of Krull’s producer, 
who, naturally, owns 
a glaive—all 12.5 
inches of it. That's 
the thing about 
sci-fi aficionados: 
They seem harmless, 
but they will cut 
you, man. 



Reboot the SEC 

I enjoyed the article about the 
value of transparency in iden¬ 
tifying fraudulent behavior by 
the decentralized masses (“The 
Road Map for Recovery,” issue 
17.03). I find it curious that we 
hail free markets as the gold 
standard of economic models 
and fiercely object to anything 
resembling central control of 
prices and resources. Yet we 
feel that a central bureaucracy 
is the best way to regulate a 
modern, constantly evolving 
economy. By disseminating infor¬ 
mation in a standardized format, 
you can crowdsource the identi¬ 
fication of fraud. In the informa¬ 
tion age, information rules. Make 
it available. Make it understand¬ 
able. And make it work Torus, 
not against us. 

Excerpted from a comment posted 

on Wired.com by MICAHLANDIS 
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Clear Direction 

I was the design director of the 
Obama presidential campaign, 
and I want to thank you for 
“You’re Looking at a Box ...” 
(issue 17.03). Like many who 
worked on the campaign, I have 
been feeling slightly aimless 
and uncertain of the road ahead. 
Your article inspired me greatly. 
SimpleScott 
Chicago, Illinois 


Ode to Manipulation 

I can’t quite connect the dots 
in your Q&A with Jack Horner 
(“Revenge of the Birds,” Start, 
issue 17.03). How does tweak¬ 
ing some genes and making dino¬ 
chickens and Frankenbirds prove 
creationists dead wrong? God 
creates, man manipulates. Noth¬ 
ing new here. It has been that 
way since the Garden. 

David Eames 
Delmar, New York 

Little Jack Horner 
Leads the lab on the corner, 
Playing with DNA. 

He’s hooked (like a wino) 

On making a dino, 

In hopes we’ll control genes 
some day! 

Judy Nollet 
Eagan, Minnesota 


Cloudy Vision 

“The Netbook Effect" (issue 
17.03) disregards one point: 
What happens when you don’t 
have the cloud? Netbooks 
are great, but they will never 
replace real laptops or desk¬ 
tops on a mass scale. 

Excerpted from a comment 
posted on Wired.com by MJP 

A seven-page article about net- 
books? Seriously? Let me sum 
it up: You can now buy cheap, 
crappy laptops that do nothing 
but surf the Internet. You can 
own what your grandma has 
owned for years! If the next issue 
has a nine-page piece about 
how to sell things on eBay, you 
and I are done. 

Bill Ross 

West Lafayette, Indiana 


Style Matters 

Why aren’t data plural anymore? 
Do you need an editor? 

Glenn Adams 

Coronado, California 

Data is a plural noun that takes 
a singular verb in modern usage. 
Our source? Merriam-Webster’s 
Collegiate Dictionary. (At $23.95, 
it’s cheaperthan another editor.) 
—Jennifer Prior, Copy Chief 


undo “The Netbook Effect” (issue 
17.03) misspelled the last name of 
Writely’s creator, Sam Schillace. 
“The Building Blocks of Life” 

(Start, issue 17.03) incorrectly 
diagrammed the structure of 
prostaglandin PGE.,. For the correct 
version, visitWired.com. 


This sudoku features the 
numbers 1 through 6 in LED 
form. Only a few bars of the 
LED are shown; you fill in 
the rest. Each row, column, 
and 3x2 box must contain 
one each of the numbers 1 
through 6. —Thomas Snyder 



wired.com/wired 

/puzzleanswerkey 


Text BUYMAG to 467467 
to get wired magazine. 

■51 Plus get a FREE GIFT. 

1 YEAR.(12 ISSUES).$10 

2 YEARS (24 ISSUES).$16 ♦ BEST DEAL 


ShopTexthas a NO-SPAM promise, standard 
text-messaging rates apply. 


RANTS Letters should include writer’s name, address, and daytime phone number and be 
sent to rants@wired.com. Submissions will almost certainly be edited and may be pub¬ 
lished or used in any medium. They become the property of wired and will not be returned. 
We no longer accept rants at the phone number (67)24-552-8464, so don’t call it. 
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Imported by Crown Imports LLC, Chicago, IL 60603 
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Without a.ScanSnap scanner, I d be 
digging through my storage toom right now 


Meet the new ScanSnap SI 500. Faster and more advanced than ever. 

ScanSnap just got smarter. It knows when a document should be scanned in color, grayscale or black and 
white. It knows if it should increase the resolution on small documents for readability. It has intelligent paper 
feed detection so you can rest assured that all the pages in the automatic document feeder will be scanned 
the way you want. And ScanSnap scans at a blazing 20 pages per minute-directly to an application or to 
secure, searchable PDFs for filing or emailing. All at the touch of a button. Managing paperwork is now 
a no-brainer. 

Tell us how you’ll ScanSnap. You just might win an American Express gift check. 
Visit http://us.fujitsu.com/scanners/wi1500 for more details. 


ScanSnap SI500 
Mac Version also available 


fuJitsu 


© 2009 Fujitsu Computer Products of America. Inc. Al rights reserved. Fujitsu and the Fujitsu logo are 
registered trademarks of Fujitsu Ltd. All other trademarks are the property of their respective owners. 


THE POSSIBILITIES ARE INFINITE 














It's 


JOURNEY INTO 
THE UNKNOWN 

the questions, not the answers, that make 
science the ultimate adventure. 

by Brian Greene 




Were some superadvanced 
alien civilization to swoop 
down to Earth with the defin¬ 
itive explanation of every¬ 
thing in the cosmos, there’d 
be excitement at first—it 
would be thrilling to have 
answers to questions we’ve 
tussled with through the 
ages. But in short order, sci¬ 
entists worldwide would be 
utterly depressed. With no 
remaining mysteries, the sci¬ 
entific journey would halt. 

Whenever I speak about 
this to middle and high 
school students, I am struck 
by how surprising they find it. 
To the vast majority, science 
is solely about answers—the 
material that’s sandwiched 
between the covers of their 
textbooks. It’s understand¬ 
able. Forthe most part, we 
teach science as if it were a 
technical trade: Learn these 
facts about cells. Memorize 
these equations describing 
motion. Balance these reac¬ 
tions that underlie W 


PHOTOGRAPH BY DAN WINTERS 











11 oxidation. And then demonstrate com¬ 
petence by passing an exam. With this lop¬ 
sided focus on the end points of research, 
id / the scientific explorations themselves 

t* 9 receive the most minimal attention. 

But science is the journey. Science is 
about immersing ourselves in piercing 
uncertainty while struggling with the deep¬ 
est of mysteries. It is the ultimate adventure. Against 
staggering odds, a species that has walked upright for 
only a few million years is trying to unravel puzzles that 
are billions of years in the making. How did the universe 
begin? How was life initiated? How did consciousness 
emerge? Einstein captured it best when he wrote, “the 
years of anxious searching in the dark for a truth that one 
feels but cannot express.” That's what science is about. 

To be a scientist is to commit to a life of confusion punc¬ 
tuated by rare moments of clarity. When I leave the office 


Established truths are comforting, but 
it is the mysteries of science that 
makethesoulacheandrenderalife 
of exploration worth living. 

at night, the confusion comes with me. Ruminating over 
these equations, seeking patterns, looking for hidden rela¬ 
tionships, trying to make contact with measured data— 
it's all uncertainty and possibility engaged in an endless 
chaotic dance. Every so often the blur resolves, but the 
respite is short-lived; the next puzzle demands focus. 
This, really, is the joy of being a scientist. Established 
truths are comforting, but it is the mysteries that make 
the soul ache and render a life of exploration worth living. 

My own field of research, the quest for a unified the¬ 
ory, is no stranger to uncertainty. A unified theory seeks 
to meld Einstein's theory of gravity, a framework that's 
relevant when things are large, with quantum mechan¬ 
ics, a body of laws that come into play when things are 


small. We've known for half a century that each of these 
models works well in its own domain, but each also pro¬ 
claims that the other is defective. Melding the warring 
antagonists is essential to gaining insight into other great 
mysteries—what happened at the big bang, the true fate 
of matter crushed at the center of a black hole, even the 
nature of time. I began working on string theory—one of 
the most promising approaches—25 years ago, as a young 
graduate student hungry to make a mark on the physics 
world. It was an exhilarating period leading some to pro¬ 
claim naively that the insights of string theory would be 
so sweeping that the end of physics was near. Of course, 
as more-seasoned observers knew, the end was not near. 
Even today, while we've witnessed stupendous progress 
and the resolution of problems many thought beyond 
reach, a final assessment of string theory remains elusive. 

To some, this has been a disappointment. But that's not 
how I see it. For me, the past decades of anxious search¬ 
ing have illuminated spectacular new land¬ 
marks: extra dimensions of space curled into 
tiny labyrinthine geometries, a cornucopia of 
universes bubbling up beyond the most dis¬ 
tant cosmic horizon, the fabric of space and 
time being stitched from threads of vibrating 
strings. These are the partially formed, stun¬ 
ning possibilities that efforts have revealed 
so far. Are they right? I don't know. No one 
does. There's a chance that the new accel¬ 
erator in Geneva, the Large Hadron Collider, 
may give us the first experimental insight. 

Regardless of the outcome, the journey 
has been exhilarating, and through it I feel 
an emotional connection to the cosmos that I don't think 
I could have acquired any other way. My intuition tells 
me that this particular odyssey will arrive at a promised 
land, perhaps confirming today's theoretical insights, 
perhaps in a future form that will have evolved signifi¬ 
cantly. But if not, in the unlikely event that the work on 
which our generation has labored doesn't make it into 
textbooks, I can live with that. It's what happens along the 
way that radically enriches us. The wrestling with mystery, 
not the ascension to resolution, defines who we are. ! 


Brian GREENE is a physicist and the best-selling author 
of The Elegant Universe and The Fabric of the Cosmos. 



APOCALYPSE 

THEN 

It's the biggest unsolved mystery: how the 
world will end. Here, we present our 
favorite expiration dates.— Lucas Graves 



With turn of millennium, 
Christians across 
Europe wait eagerly to 
welcome back Messiah. 
Messiah blows it off. 



Pope Innocent III does 
the math: It's been 666 
years since Islam ramped 
up. Time for the Second 
Coming, right? Right? 



Anabaptist prophet 
Melchior Hoffman claims 
Jesus will return—to Stras¬ 
bourg, Germany. Hoff¬ 
man dies in prison, 1543. 



Across US, 50,000 Mill- 
erites prepare for Second 
Coming on October 22, 
now known as The Great 
Disappointment. 
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DOUBLE 

VISION 


look at the picture at left and you 
see Albert Einstein. Now prop it up 
and walk across the room. Suddenly, 
he morphs into Marilyn Monroe. 
Trippy, right? Aude Oliva, an associate 
professor of cognitive science at MIT, 
uses images like this one to study 
how our brains make sense of sight. 

Our eyes pick up resolutions with 
both high spatial frequencies (sharp 
lines) and low ones (blurred shapes). 
By blending the high frequencies from 
one picture with the lows from another, 
Oliva creates images that change as a 
function of distance and time—allow¬ 
ing her to parse how humans absorb 
visual information. Turns out that 
we perceive coarse features quickly, 
within the first 30 milliseconds, and 
then home in on details at around 
100 milliseconds. We also focus on 
the higher frequencies close up and 
register softer shapes from afar. 

"It’s something we never think 
about," Oliva says. “But we still don’t 
know how our brains digest new 
images so seamlessly and so rap¬ 
idly.” The answer could help treat 
cognitive disorders or assist in the 
development of more-perceptive 
bots. Because, let’s be honest: What 
good is a robot if it can’t tell the dif¬ 
ference between a sexy, troubled icon 
and Marilyn Monroe? —Mike Olson 




Imminent return of 
Halley's Comet sparks 
fears that nasty tail gases 
will snuff outhumankind. 
Mark Twain dies instead. 



Battle of Armageddon 
is upon us, Jehovah's 
Witnesses say. Rain 
dates (1925, 1975)also 
pass uneventfully. 


According to The Jupiter 
Effect, rare planetary 
alignmentthreatens 
massive quakes. Result: 
High tide up by 0.04 mm. 


With Earth about to be 
"recycled," 39 Heaven's 
Gate cultists catch ride 
on comet Hale-Bopp—via 
mass suicide in new Nikes. 



New millennium once 
again inspires countless 
visions of religious apoc¬ 
alypse. Not even Micro¬ 
soft Windows crashes. 



Mayan calendar's 
5,125-year cycle ends 
December 21—along 
with human civilization. 
We're doomed for sure! 



2012 AND MONROE: GETTY IMAGES: ALL OTHER YEARS AND EINSTEIN: CORBIS 
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LIFE'S SECRET CODES 

Too bad hitting Up, Up, Down, Down, Left, Right, Left, Right, B, A, 
Start won't get you 30 extra real lives. But cheat codes do exist in the 
everyday world. Here's howto use a few of them .—Jen Trolio 


Jfr 


Order unlisted items at 
fast-food restaurants. 

IN-N-OUT BURGER 

The so-called inventor of the "secret 
menu," this West Coast burger chain has 
dozens of off-menu items. Some favorites: 

The Flying The 

Dutchman Neapolitan 
Two beef A three- 
patties, two layer 

cheese slices, 
no bun 


Animal-Style 
Fries 
Topped 
with cheese, 


milkshake grilled onions, 
special sauce 



Teach your 
iPhone 
to swear. 

1. Add your favorite 
four-letter words to 
your contacts list, a 
source for the predic¬ 
tive text database. 

2. Get on with 
your ducking life. 


JAMBA JUICE 

Hush-hush, less-healthy flavors 
White Gummi Bear Sour Patch Kid 
Red Gummi Bear Fruity Pebbles 
Strawberry Shortcake 

mf 
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STARBUCKS 

Red Eye Drip coffee 
with a shot of espresso 
Black Eye Drip 
coffee with two shots 
of espresso 

CHIPOTLE 

This "gourmet" burrito 
joint will make 
anything it has the 
ingredients for, 
including quesadillas! 

Google in /J alternate" 
languages. 

Klingon google.com/intl/xx-klingon/ 
Elmer Fudd google.com/intl/xx-elmer/ 
Pig Latin google.com/intl/xx-piglatin/ 

Send calls straightto 
a recipient's voicemail. 

EVEN WHEN THE PHONE * IS ON. 

CALL 267-SLY-DIAL (267-759-3425) 

Enter recipient's phone num- Hr 
ber. Leave a message explain- 
ing that it's just not working out. 

•WORKS ONLY ON CELL PHONES 


Master 
the in-line 
multifunction 
button on 
your iPhone 
earbuds. 

Press once 
to answer a call. 

Press twice 
to send the call 
to voicemail. 
Press once 
to hang up. 



CALL-WAITING 

Press once 

to hold the current call 
and switch to new call. 
Hold for 2 seconds 
and release 
to ignore the new call. 


WHEN LISTENING TO MUSIC 

Press once to play or pause a song. 
Double-click to skip to the next song. 
Triple-click to return to the previous song. 


ENABLE THE 30-SECOND 
COMMERCIAL SKIP ON YOUR TIVO. 


On your remote, press: 
Select, flay. Select, 
3,0, Select 




Text faster. 

BlackBerry 

Double-click the 
space bar to drop a 
period followed by 
a space. 

iPhone only 

Save yourself a tap. Hit the .? 123 button, but drag 
your finger to the mark you need, then release. 



ENABLE HALF-STAR 
RATINGS IN iTUNES. 

ON A MAC With iTunes 
closed, open Terminal 
(in the utilities folder). Type: 
defaults write com.apple.iTunes 
allow-half-stars-bool TRUE. 

Press Return. Close Terminal. 

ON A PC With iTunes closed, open the file 
called iTunesPrefs.xml using 
Notepad or Wordpad. Locate this code: 
<key>User Preferences</keyxdict> 
Belowthatline, type: 
<key>allow-half-stars</key> 
<data>dHJ 1 ZQ==</data> 

Save the file. Restart iTunes and give 
Ricky Martin the half star he deserves. 




3 WEIRD THINGS 
ABOUT 
THE MOON 


1. IT'S BLACK. 

Well, it’s really more of 
a dark gray. The moon 
appears white because we 
have no point of compari¬ 
son in the night sky. It’s 
an optical illusion. If there 
were a truly white object 
next to it, the moon 
would look quite dingy. 


2. IT HAS DUST STORMS. 

Astronauts report that 
plumes of particles rise off 
the lunar surface at dusk 
and dawn—even though 
there’s no wind. How? 
One theory is that solar 
radiation creates an 
electrostatic charge that 
lofts the dust into space. 


3. IT'S FROM HERE. 

The leading explanation of 
lunar origin, the so-called 
big whack hypothesis, 
posits that the orb was cre¬ 
ated when a planet-sized 
object slammed into Earth, 
knocking off a cloud of 
vaporized rock that even¬ 
tually condensed into the 
moon. —Sarah Douglas 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY NISHANT CHOKSI 
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Microsoft 


what do CEOs and 
CIOs need to endure 
in this economy? 






Microsoft 



"With this 
mana 
at the 
Without 



^ou have to watch the 
arefully. You have to do things 
iese days to stay ahead of the pack, 
logy, we would be nowhere." 


Bob McKnight 

Chief Executive Officer 

Quiksilver 


| 

Because it's everybody's J1 business 














The right enterprise software can help you identify opportunities in an 
environment where opportunities are harder to come by. Give your 
people software that works the way they do and helps you reduce costs. 













Technology Perspective 

THE LONG-TERM 
FORECAST 

THE ISSUES ARE SECURITY AND 
RELIABILITY. BUT HAVE THEY 
ALREADY BEEN SOLVED? 

Definitions first: What exactly is cloud computing? It goes 
by many aliases —utility computing, on-demand computing, 
grid computing —and encompasses at least four different 
business models. At its simplest, “the cloud” refers to data 
storage and number-crunching hosted by the likes of Amazon 
and Microsoft. Then there is the much ballyhooed software- 
as-a-service cloud—think Salesforce.corn’s customer 
relationship management products. Less well known is the 
platform-as-a-service cloud for remote software development, 
such as Google’s App engine, and the business-process- 
as-a-service cloud for payroll, expense management, and 
the like. 

These four dimensions of the cloud, while different in approach 
and implementation, are united by a common idea. The user 
rents computational time ("pays by the drink” in I.T.-speak) 
and taps into it via the internet. Anything that goes on inside 
a desktop computer, or even a corporate data center, can, 
in theory, be ported to the cloud —saving huge amounts of 
money in the process. That’s the hype. 

Although small businesses have been quick to adapt, larger 
corporate customers have voiced plenty of concerns about 
handing over their operations to another company. They’re 
worried about lost or stolen data. Indeed, hard-liners see the 
very concept of the cloud as a deeply unreliable security night¬ 
mare. In an ongoing survey conducted by the research firm 
IDC, almost 75 percent of I.T. executives and CIOs report that 
security is their primary concern, followed by performance 
and reliability. 

Similarly, the cloud has been described as everything from 
“a trap” by GNU creator and Free Software Foundation founder 
Richard Stallman —one where companies like Google will 
force customers into locked, proprietary systems that will 
gradually cost more and more over time—to “fashion-driven” 
and “complete gibberish” by Larry Ellison, founder of Oracle. 
That’s the backlash. 

So cloud computing is at an awkward stage. Conventional 
wisdom has it as both the next big thing and a fundamentally 
flawed idea. Obviously, it can’t be both. »> 


Business Perspective 

TODAY’S 

WEATHER REPORT 

THE BOTTOM LINE IS MAJOR SAVINGS 
FOR THOSE COMPANIES THAT DO 
MIGRATE INTO THE CLOUD. 

Talk about remote control: When Eli Lilly’s Dave Powers needs 
to fire up a rack of servers so scientists can run an experiment 
modeling, say, a potential blockbuster drug, he pulls out his 
iPhone and taps the screen. When the job is done, he flicks 
his finger and the computers disappear. Literally. 

That’s because they don’t really exist —at least not on the 
premises of the pharmaceutical giant. They’re located “in the 
cloud,” or to be more exact, at one of Amazon.corn’s massive 
data centers. Lilly rents computational time from the virtual 
vendor, paying only for the firepower it needs at any given 
moment. When a job is done, the meter stops ticking. 

“While we’re talking, I can take out my iPhone and literally spin 
up a 100-node Linux cluster and do some genomic analysis 
and it’ll cost $10,” says Powers, an associate information 
consultant for Eli Lilly’s research and development unit. “When 
we’re done, we tear it down. We don’t own it and we don’t 
pay for the costs of storage, the data center, or the people to 
support it." 

In the old days —nine months ago —it would have taken seven 
to eight weeks for Powers to deploy enough servers in a Lilly 
data center so scientists could conduct that experiment; 
today, it takes five minutes to get them online. “I can go to a 
scientist and say ‘I can give you eight weeks of time for your 
research, what’s that worth to you?”’ notes Powers. 

Startups and small businesses were the first to embrace cloud 
computing, in some cases offloading their entire I.T. operations. 
But Fortune 500 companies are also starting to look skyward. 

“In terms of trends, a lot of people are doing what I call science 
experiments,” says Joseph Tobolski, director of infrastructure 
R&D for Accenture, the global management consulting and 
technology-services company. 

Driving the move online is the bleak economy and budget¬ 
slashing bean counters. “Every CIO I speak with is looking 
to avoid capital expenditure and decrease risk,” says Adam 
Selipsky, Amazon Web Services’ vice president of product 
management and developer relations. “They’re trying to figure 
out how to do more with less.” »> 
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THE FUTURE OF 



YOU DON’T NEED 
A WEATHERMAN 
TO KNOW WHICH WAY 
THE WIND BLOWS. 


The new paradigm, cloud computing, is fast 
upon us. Portfolio.com takes a look at how some 
big businesses are exploiting the architecture for 
maximum advantage now. And Wired.com makes 
some grim predictions about the fate of those 
who can’t—or won’t—adapt. 
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PERSPECTIVES 


Technology Perspective Continued 

»> "It's definitely a new paradigm," says Jason Pontin, 
Editor-in-Chief of the MIT Technology Review. 

Then there is the question of security. “Name one time when se¬ 
curity was not an issue for businesses," scoffs Daryl Plummer, 
a tech analyst at Gartner, an I.T. research and advisory firm. 

“It’s just one of those things people are always going to worry 
about —the perennial monster under the bed." 

“I think the real question is: More secure than what? More reliable 
than what?” adds Adam Selipsky, vice president of product 
management for Amazon Web Services. The cloud might not 
be perfect, but it’s close: he says, citing the company's Simple 
Storage Service’s (S3) 99.9 percent network uptime. 

Compare that with the reliability of in-house systems. According 
to a study of Fortune 1000 companies by Infonetics Research, 
the typical network is hit with 1.76 outages per month, with the 
majority lasting more than 90 minutes. That works out to 94 
percent network uptime rate. 

Security is a harder metric to quantify, so to allay the fears of 
potential customers, cloud companies are putting their servers 
into fortified bunkers that easily outdo anything ever seen on 
Mission: Impossible. Salesforce.com even boasts that Fort Knox 
has “man trap” cages designed to spring on those without the 
proper clearances. 

Yet despite all the efforts put into making the cloud feel safe 
and fluffy enough for big corporate I.T managers, there’s a 
good chance they will never be convinced. For many, there’s 
simply a philosophical commitment to keeping physical control 
of data. If so, then the cloud will only come of age after the 
current generation of corporate decision-makers is ousted. 

That will be in about 10 years, when somewhere between 40 
and 60 percent of the U.S.’s current I.T. workforce is expected to 
retire. Those I.T workers will take with them implied assumptions 
about how businesses should work, and will be replaced by a 
new breed of tech guy who has grown up using Gmail, Facebook, 
and Twitter and looks on his elders' deep concerns about “reliability 
and safety” as exaggerated and quaint. “Basically, we heard 
these same arguments used against the internet,” says Plummer. 
“Look what happened there. At some point, people just adapt 
or get left behind." | BRYAN GARDINER 
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For more Dual Perspectives, visit 

wired.com/go/dualperspectives 


Business Perspective Continued 

»> Tobolski estimates the savings from cloud computing can 
be substantial. A recent Accenture report that he co-authored 
cited the example of a global logistics company that could 
spend $4 million to buy 150 servers plus $1 million in annual 
software license fees. Contrast that with a cloud services fee 
of $131,000 a year for everything. 

Powers has yet to calculate the dollars-and-cents savings that 
came from moving some of Lilly’s R&D to the cloud. But he says 
that leaving the company’s in-house data centers behind has 
already unleashed his scientists’ creativity. Now Powers can 
launch unique computing environments on the fly for scientists’ 
individual projects. That allows them to quickly test hunches that 
in the in-house computing era would have gone unexplored. 

When it comes to cloud computing, the only problem, says 
Tobolski, is that “the hype level is at DEFCON 2” and the whole 
concept needs a reality check. No large company is going to 
scrap all its data centers and beam its entire I.T. operation into 
the clouds. Rather, the future, he says, probably will belong to 

DRIVING THE MOVE ONLINE 
IS THE BLEAK ECONOMY 

AND BUDGET-SLASHING 
BEAN COUNTERS. 

the hybrids—those companies that combine a private in-house 
cloud for mission-critical operations while using the public 
cloud for more routine back-office work and heavy-duty com¬ 
puting like Lilly’s pharmaceutical research. 

The key, according to Tobolski, is to carefully evaluate which 
jobs are most suited for cloud operations and in what order 
they should be moved out of the in-house data center. Security, 
privacy, and the reliability of the cloud continue to be concerns, 
as well as worries about tying one’s corporate fortunes to a 
cloud provider’s proprietary format. Powers concurs, noting 
that Lilly didn’t just dump existing I.T. operations on remote 
data centers: rather, they took the time to redesign internal 
processes to best exploit the cloud’s computing power. “The 
cloud is not the cure for cancer,” says Tobolski, “but there are 
tremendous opportunities out there.” | TODD WOODY 
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Nearly 20 years ago, Art Bell created the wildly popular radio program Coast to Coast AM, a wee-hour forum 
for weird science. We asked him why the show entertains, even encourages, the crazies.— Sally McGrane 






Start 


You were hosting a political 
talk show before you jumped 
to the supernatural. What 
inspired the switch? 

I was crushingly bored talking 
about politics 30 hours a 
week. So one day I said, "The 
hell with it," and I brought 
on John Lear, a very outspoken 
ufologist. The audience just 
went nuts! The phones lit up. 
How did your bosses react? 
They had heart attacks. But 
when the ratings came in, we 


were overwhelmingly number 
one. I was lucky because the 
show was on at night. There’s 
a different breed of person 
awake at those hours. And the 
world is a quieter place, with 
less to distract us from eso¬ 
teric thought. I think—no, I’m 
sure —Coast to Coast wouldn’t 
work with a daytime audience. 
Why are people so drawn 
to the paranormal? 

The same reason we’re drawn 
to God. The greatest question 


of all is whether our experi¬ 
ence on this planet is “it” or 
whether there is something 
else. Things in the super¬ 
natural realm give support, 
strangely perhaps, to the 
things we take on faith. Like 
ghosts, for example—they 
underscore the possibility 
of an afterlife. 

Do you believe in ghosts? 
I’ve never seen one, so I’m 
skeptical. But I do believe in 
the paranormal, that there 


are things our brains just 
can’t understand. 

As you’re listening to 
callers, how often do you 
think, “No f-ing way”? 

Oh, all the time. But if you’re 
into a really great tale, then 
it doesn’t actually matter 
if it’s true or not. 

The funny thing about 
radio is that you never have 
to show any evidence. 

That’s right. That’s why radio 
is “the theater of the mind.” 
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Start 


Howto... 


PUSH A 

COIN THROUGH 



MAKE YOUR BUSINESS 
CARD DISAPPEAR 


The economy may do this for you, of course, but it's more impressive to do it yourself 
as a magic trick. Between gigs at casinos and on late-night TV, magician Chipper Lowell 
spilled the secret to one of the oldest sleights of hand, —terrence russell 



STAGE THE CARD 

Place the card over your fingers (parallel to 
your digits) and hold it in place with your thumb. 
Extend your lower arm out to the side. 



LOCK AND LOAD 

The next chop is fast. As you begin the down- 
stroke, wrap your outer fingers over the edge of 
the card and curl your middle fingers behind it. 



STASH AND FLOURISH 

As you reach the bottom, straighten all four 
fingers to flip the card behind. Practice over and 
over until it looks like, you know, magic. 


DRUMROLL, PLEASE 


Move your hand up and down three times 
in a karate-chop motion to 
build anticipation in your audience. 


A TABLE 



Every wizard wants a sequined 
assistant and a crosscut saw. But 
all you really need to dazzle 
your drinking pals is the quarter 
in your pocket. —Chris Lesinski 



THESETUP 

Sitting across from your chumps, 
place the coin on the table. 



THE SWITCH 

Covering the coin with your 
fingers, pretend to pick it up but 
let it fall into your other hand. 





THE PUSH 

Slap your top hand onto 
the table while hitting the coin on 
the underside for sound effect. 



THE REVEAL 

Pull the coin from under 
the table and display with 
an almighty "booya." 


Text BUYMAG to 467467 to get 
wired magazine. Plus get a FREE GIFT. 

Standard text-messaging rates apply. 



The magazine in your hand is teeming with puzzles. Feeling stuck? Dvora 
SOLVE A PUZZLE K. Klaviatura, head of the Belarus Enigmatology Institute ( www.typein 

.by.pyacbm.by), offers these tips. i. look for patterns. Puzzles are log¬ 
ical systems. They follow rules. Once you know the governing principles, 
watch for telling patterns or anomalies. 2. find the way in. Though it 
may seem counterintuitive, puzzles are designed to be solved, not to stump you. Look for the entry point, like the 
first number you can nail down in the sudoku on page 14. 3. build on your success. Puzzle solving is progressive. 
Take advantage of the information you provide yourself. For example, identifying and decoding one of 15 hidden 
clues in this issue will make finding the rest—and solving the overall mystery—a bit easier, —mark l. gottlieb 
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THE GOOD TIME 


LIME. 


The sun is out. And so are your friends. Grab a 
Bud Light Lime and experience the superior drinkability 
of Bud Light with a splash of 100% natural lime flavor. 


One taste and you’ll find the summer state of mind, 


anytime. IT’S IN “THE LIME.” 
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DEAR MR. KNOW-IT-ALL 

My brother swears that the twin towers were felled by 
explosives placed there by the FBI. I've presented 
him with reams of evidence to the contrary, but he hasn't 
wavered. Will he ever see the light? 


5TAiU~ 


1) There's hope, but your 
cogent arguments are unlikely 
to hasten any shift in your 
brother's thinking. In fact, your 
strenuous efforts at dissua¬ 
sion could end up reinforcing 
his views. Some research sug¬ 
gests that when confronted with evidence 
that contradicts closely held beliefs, people 
tend to cling even more tightly to their con¬ 
victions. The more you challenge him, the 
more your brother may suspect you're 
hopelessly naive—or worse, actually par¬ 
ticipating in furthering the conspiracy, as 
either a dupe or an agent of a government 
out to stymie truth-seekers. 

Keep in mind that your brother's belief 
in a large-scale conspiracy may be a coping 
mechanism. The human brain has evolved to 
find patterns, which is useful when avoiding 
saber-toothed tigers but less so when con¬ 
fronted with opaque and complex events. 
Patrick Leman, a psychologist at the Univer¬ 
sity of London who specializes in conspiracy 
theories, says people tend to be terrified 
by the fact that a few bad apples can pro¬ 
foundly alter the course of history. We prefer 
to believe that we live in a stable world 
where major events have understandable 
causes. The whole “9/11 was an inside job'' 
theory helps many people sleep at night. 

And so what? If your brother is wasting 
countless hours in his basement writing 
single-spaced, all-caps letters to the gov¬ 
ernment, you obviously need to intervene. 
But if his 9/11 opinions aren't causing him 
to neglect his kids, spouse, or personal 
hygiene, let him be. 


11 1 recently noticed a week-old, 
half-finished crossword puzzle on my 
mother’s kitchen table. I filled in 
a few answers—no big deal. But Mom 
went ballistic. What’s the protocol 
on helping out on crosswords? 
Crossword diehards don't view what 
you did as helping. Rather, they con¬ 
sider it an egregious invasion of privacy. 
Once the first box is filled in, a cross¬ 
word is deemed the property of the 1 M 
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11 person who started it. Those 
property rights never expire. Ever. 

Crossworders jealously guard 
their boxy turf because they believe 
that outside assistance, no matter 
how minor, will taint their achieve¬ 
ments. "One of the reasons we like 
crosswords is that they let us have 
an intellectual triumph on a small 
scale,” says Amy Reynaldo, who 
runs the popular Diary of a Cross¬ 
word Fiend blog. "For someone else 
to swoop in and rob you of that tri¬ 
umph—oh, it's simply not done.” 

Reynaldo insists you apologize at 
once, groveling as much as possible. 
And the next time you have the urge 
to help out with a crossword, ask for 
permission—even if the puzzle dates 
back to the Hoover administration. 


33 1 took my 6-year-old son to 
a magic show where a woman 
was sawed in half, then reas¬ 
sembled. The boy freaked out, 
and I can’t convince him that 
it was all an act. How do I calm 
him down? 

You can try to explain to your son 
that magic shows are akin to mov¬ 
ies laden with special effects, and 
that the bifurcated woman experi¬ 
enced no more pain than a CG Harry 
Potter baddie. But kids tend to trust 
their eyes over the sensible words of 
adults, so a purely verbal approach 
may not be the way to go here. 


Alfred Hitchcock called itthe MacGuffin—the thing in a movie that everyone's 
chasing, the proverbial Holy Grail (orthe actual one). In The Maltese Falcon, 
it's the Maltese Falcon. In Raiders of the Lost Ark, it's the lost ark. You getthe idea. 
Match the MacGuffin with the movie. (Answers below.) 


MOVIES 


MACGUFFINS 


A. 

1964 Chevy 
Malibu 


c. 

Iron box 


D. 

Briefcase 


F. 

400 cases of 
Coors Light 


Start 


2. CASABLANCA 


B. 

Oscillation 

overthruster 


3. KISS ME DEADLY 


4. SMOKEY AND THE BANDIT 


E. 

Six perfect 
emeralds 


5. REPO MAN 


6. TIME BANDITS 


G. 

Letters of 
Transit 


Most Fabulous 


7. THE ADVENTURES OF 
BUCKAROO BANZAI 


8. INTO THE NIGHT 


Objectin 
the World 


And therein lies an opportunity 
to do some world-class parent¬ 
ing. George Schindler, dean of the 
Society of American Magicians, rec¬ 
ommends you swing by the library 
and pick up a primer on simple tricks 
(or check out ours on page 30). Learn 
a few sleights of hand, like making a 
coin disappear, and then teach them 
to your son. Once he realizes that 
anyone can "vanish” solid objects, 
he should begin to understand that 
illusion is a craft, not sorcery. Before 
you know it, heTl be begging you 
to take him to another show. QQ 


Need help navigating life in 
the 21st century? Email us at 
mrknowitall@wired.com. 



Ready for the ultimate memory test? Find all 
of the computer names hidden in the grid to 
the right. All 43 are cited in the list below by the 
size of the main memory of the base model, 
the year of release, and the number of letters 
in the name. —Sean Trowbridge 


0 1944 (8) 

0 1946 (5) 
640B 1949 (10 4 : 
512B 1950 (5 3) 
9KB 1951 (6 1) 
9KB 1959 (3-1) 
96KB 1962 (5) 
8KB 1964 (6/3) 
960KB 1964 (3 4) 
6KB 1965 (3-1) 
32KB 1968 (2 4) 
256B 1975 (6 4) 
8MB 1976 (4-1) 
4KB 1977 (3-2) 


4KB 1977 (9 3) 
4KB 1977 (5 2) 
256KB 1978 (3-2/3) 
8KB 1979 (5 3) 
1KB 1980 (8 4) 
48KB 1980 (7) 

5KB 1981 (3-2) 
16KB 1981 (2-2/2) 
16KB 1981 (3 2) 
16KB 1981 (3 5) 
64KB 1981 (7 1) 
64KB 1982 (6 2) 
64KB 1982 (9 2) 
128KB 1982 (2 4) 
256KB 1982 (3-1) 


64KB 1983 (6 4) 
128KB 1983 (6) 
1MB 1983 (4) 
2.3MB 1983 (9) 
128KB 1984 (9) 
256KB 1985 (5) 
512KB 1985 (5 2) 
2GB 1985 (4-1) 
512KB 1987 (2/1) 
8MB .1988 (4) 
4MB 1989 (12) 
2MB 1991 (9) 
4MB 1992 (8) 
32MB 1998 (4) 


wired.com/wired/puzzleanswerkey 
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Beyond 40 Years 


2005- 2008 IATA World's Top Commercial Airline Cargo Operation 

2006- 2007 ITCA Mercury Award 'Food and Beverage' 'On-board Service' 
2006 Time Readers' Travel Choice Awards 'No.l for Best First/Business Class' 

2008 Business Traveler USA 2008 'Best Airline in Asia' 
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That is why at Korean Air, 
we strive to improve upon 
our past successes 
and continue to 
bring you the 
best possible 
service we can. 

Because trophies are 
simply not enough anymore. 

Korean Air. The evolution of travel. 
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WHAT'S INSIDE WD-40 

THE SLIPPERY 
SECRET FORMULA 


The recipe for this superlube has long been a closely 
guarded trade secret—until now. WIRED sent a can to 
the lab and gotthe ingredients.— Patrick DiJusto 


THE RESULTS 


DECANE 

TRIDECANE 
TETRADECANE 


NONANE 


MINERAL OIL 


TIME 

Our lab analyzed WD-40 with gas chromatography (GC) and 
mass spectroscopy (MS). GC separates chemicals based on size, 
boiling point, and otherfactors, releasing them one by one over 
time. MS then blasts the molecules with an electron beam and 
tells what's what by the mass of the ionized fragments. 


Start 


MINERAL OIL 

Seriously. WD-40 is 
mostly a mix of baby 
oil, Vaseline, and the 
goop inside home¬ 
made lava lamps. 


DECANE 

WD-40 contains 
an abundance of 
alkanes-hydro- 
carbons that match 
the formula C x H 2x+2 , 
usually in a long, 
zigzagging chain. 
This one, C ]0 H 22 , 
which is also a 
common ingredient 
of gasoline, helps 
WD-40 remain a 
liquid at cold tem¬ 
peratures. Decane 
doesn't freeze until 
around-21 degrees 
Fahrenheit. 


NONANE 

Another alkane. One 
reason these mol¬ 
ecules are so handy 
here: Their hydro¬ 
gen atoms don't hold 
a charge, so they 
can't connectto the 
hydrogen or oxy¬ 
gen in water, which 
makes alkanes water- 
repellent. WD-40, 
after all, stands for 
"water displacement, 
40th attempt." 


TRIDECANE 

AND 

UNDECANE 

Freeze-resistant? 

Check. Water- 
repellent? Check. 
Contains an alkane 
that is the major 
product of the red- 
banded stinkbug's 
scentgland? 
Check! Many 
alkanes are natu¬ 
rally produced by 
living creatures. 
Undecane, part of 
the pheromone trail 
left by cockroaches 
and ants, is present. 

TETRADECANE 

Anotheralkane! 

Zzzzzz. 

DIMETHYL 

NAPHTHALENE 

Here's the thing: 
This stuff (C 12 H ]2 ) 
comes in 10 forms, 
called isomers. 
One of them is a 
harmless hormone 
given off by pota¬ 
toes. Another is used 
in high-performance 
engineering plastics. 
Our analysis can't 
determine which 
ones are present 
here, but if you're 
using it as a solvent, 
as is likely the case 
with WD-40, they 
all work justfine. 


CYCLOHEXANE 

Thatcyc/o prefix 
means thatunlike 
standard alkanes, 
which come in 
chains, this one's 
a ring. The shape 
gives cycloalkanes a 
higher melting point. 
And huffing them will 
knock you out cold. 
(Or so we're told.) 


CARBON 

DIOXIDE 

The WD-40 com¬ 
pany claims that by 
using this gas as a 
propellant, it avoids 
using smaller gas¬ 
eous alkanes (pos¬ 
sibly butane and 
propane), which can 
be hazardous to 
the environment. 

As if C0 2 isn't. 
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VICTORINOX 



“Can a Swiss Army Knife do that?” 

(It’s a question we’ve been answering since 1897.) 

How impressed would you be to see a Swiss Army Knife 
running a PowerPoint®presentation? 

As impressed as the Swiss Army, when they saw 
the first Officer’s Knife opening a bottle of wine? 

Back in 1897, officers had trouble deciding which was 
more remarkable. The corkscrew. Or that somehow we had 
managed to add it to our original Soldier Knife without 
increasing either the size or the weight. 

When you get your hands on our new Presentation Master 
you, too will have trouble deciding which is more remarkable. 

The Bluetooth®remote that controls your laptop. The laser 
pointer. Or the 256-bit biometric fingerprint sensor 
with data encryption that secures all the files on the 
detachable 32MB memory stick. 

Any questions? Present yourself at swissarmy.com 
and you’ll find all the answers. 
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SCIENTISTS 



The truth is out there, and researchers at 
some of America's top institutions are determined 
to find it—no matter what anyone says. 


paranormalphenomena aren't just for Fox Mulder, Melinda Gordon, 
and Rod Serling. Even top academics can't resist a good ghost story. 
And maybe that's for the better: Brilliant ideas often seem crazy at 
first. Scientific American dubbed the Wright Brothers "the Lying 
Brothers'' despite test flights witnessed by trainloads of startled 
onlookers. More obscure findings can fare worse: Germs, quarks, 
black holes, and continental drift were all once considered laughable. 
Still, impeccably credentialed scientists persist, as Lewis Carroll's 
White Queen says, in trying to believe a few impossible things before 
breakfast—or after they've received tenure, —jessica cohen 



Daryl Bern 

Professor Emeritus 
of Psychology, 

Cornell University 

Edward Kelly 

Research Professor of Psychiatry 
and Neurobehavioral Sciences, 
University of Virginia 

Eric Lerner 

President, 

Lawrenceville 

Plasma Physics 

Rollin McCraty 

Executive Vice President 
and Director of Research, 
Institute ofHeartMath 

OBJECT OF STUDY 

Precognition 

OBJECT OF STUDY 

Disembodied consciousness 

OBJECT OF STUDY 

Origin of the cosmos 

OBJECT OF STUDY 

Atmospheric effects on physiology 

It’s dej£ vu in advance: 

In conventional psychological 
tests, subjects recall words 
they’ve had a chance to study 
better than words they’ve 
seen only briefly. Bern reversed 
the usual order of events and 
found that his subjects were 
significantly more likely to 
recall words they would study 
later than words they wouldn’t 
study at all. Extroverts show 
the most precognition. 

Can people visit faraway places 
without leaving their living 
rooms? Kelly aims to find out. 

In an upcoming experiment, 
he plans to wire EEG and MRI 
devices to test subjects who 
report disembodied experiences 
to measure brain functions 
as they “travel" to designated 
places. Extra points if 
they can confirm their visits by 
identifying unique markers 
at the sites in question. 

Big bang deniers are a growing 
force, with Lerner at the 
head of the pack. The majority of 
astronomers believe the cosmos 
is expanding in the aftermath 
of an initial cataclysm. Lerner, 
whose focus now is fusion energy, 
claims that his analysis of 
data from the Hubble Space Tele¬ 
scope suggests that galaxies 
are not receding at all. This 
is just one of several holes, he 
says, in the big bang theory. 

Sure, a rainy day can get you 
down, but do storms in the 
ionosphere affect human well¬ 
being? Building on research 
that has correlated shifts in 
Earth’s magnetic field with rates 
of traffic accidents and 
hospital admissions, McCraty 
is adding ionospheric measure¬ 
ments to the mix. His next 
round of experiments 
will attempt to link moods to 
atmospheric shifts. 
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Garret Moddel 

Professor of Electrical, Computer, 
and Energy Engineering, 
University of Colorado at Boulder 


OBJECT OF STUDY 

Telekinesis 

Aiming a beam of light at 
a glass slide in 2006 and 2007, 
Moddel asked test subjects 
to use their brainpower to 
increase the amount of reflected 
light. Expected reflection: 

8 percent. Measured reflection: 
8.005 percent. This represents 
a tiny but significant demonstra¬ 
tion of mind over matter, 
Moddel says. Asked to decrease 
the amount of reflected light, 
subjects had similar success. 


Peter Sturrock 

Emeritus Professor of 
Applied Physics, 
Stanford University 

OBJECT OF STUDY 

UFOs 

Alongside a sterling career in 
astrophysics, Sturrock has 
pursued the mystery of UFOs. 

He surveyed the American 
Astronomical Society; 6 percent 
of members reported experi¬ 
ence with UFO-type sightings. 
More to the point, he sifted 
through such evidence as 
chemical analysis of purported 
landing sites and concluded 
that reports of alien spacecraft 
deserve serious study. 



JARGON WATCH 


META-META 

n. A puzzle solved by combining 
the solutions to multiple meta¬ 
puzzles (brainteasers made up 
of several other puzzles). Often 
the culmination of puzzle hunts 
organized by Microsoft or MIT. 

KENKEN 

n. A new numerical logic puzzle 
from Japan that, unlike sudoku, 
requires players to do arithmetic. 
Loosely translated as "cleverness 
squared," KenKen was invented 
by a teacher who wanted stu¬ 
dents to enjoy practicing math. 

MICROMAGICIAN 

n. A magician who performs 
sleight-of-hand tricks with coins, 
cards, cups, and occasionally 
cutlery. Vegas-style illusions 
may be hot, but among presti¬ 
digitators, micromagic remains 
the truest test of skill. 

PATTERNICITY 

n. The tendency to find patterns 
where there are none. According 
to a recent study, evolution favors 
patternicity because it's safer to 
detect a false threat than to ignore 
a real one and become a bogey¬ 
man's lunch meat. —Jonathon 
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1. 2001: A SPACE ODYSSEY 

Monoliths instigate evolutionary 
leaps forward—monkey to 
human, computerto Al, human 
to hippie-dippy starchild. 

6. ZIGGY STARDUST 

Earth will be destroyed in five years. 

Ziggy is a Martian rock star who 
sings the news. He prophesizes the 
coming of a starman. Starman bad. 

2. THE WALL 

Pink’s father dies. His teachers 

abuse him. His mom smothers him. 

His wife leaves him. He’s paranoid 
and isolated. Fame is no respite. 

7. MULHOLLAND DRIVE 

The first two-thirds are a masturba- 
tory fantasy after Diane orders a hit 
on Camilla (the characters from the 
last one-third) and shoots herself. 

3. ULYSSES 

Two drunkards meander around 
Dublin like Odysseus in the Aegean. 
Bloom’s wife is cheating on him. 
Everyone poops. 

8. INFINITE JEST 

Terrorists are chasing the world’s 
most entertaining movie. 
Addiction—to drugs, entertainment, 
tennis, whatever—is a bitch. 

4. JIMMY CORRIGAN, 

THE SMARTEST KID ON EARTH 

Jimmy relives his granddad’s life. 

He finally meets his father, who then 
dies. Superman can’t save him. 

9. LIKE A PRAYER 

White dudes attack woman. Black 
man jailed. Witness Madonna prays 
to black Jesus and dreams he 

lives. She snitches. Prisoner freed. 

5. BLADE RUNNER 

Deckard is a replicant but doesn’t 
know it. Gaff knows but 

doesn’t retire Deckard. Even fake 

memories make us human. 

10. DONNIE DARKO 

Parallel universe opens. Its 
pending collapse threatens our 
own. Donnie sacrifices himself 

to save us. —Mathew Honan 


STATGEIST 

CHARTING THE WIRED WORLD 


MAGIC WE BELIEVE IN 



THREE-LETTER INITIALS WE FEAR 



WHAT PEOPLE THINK CAUSED 
THE DEPRESSION 





Toothpick puzzles challenge you to move line 
segments to form words or shapes. For exam¬ 
ple, removing the center bar below spells BOB: 


Your challenge: Without rearranging any, remove 
exactly nine toothpicks below to spell the 
last name of a US president. —Martin Gardner 




wired.com/wired/puzzleanswerkey 
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The perfect way to enjoy Patron is responsibly. 



TEQUILA 
100% DE AGAVE 


SOME IS NOT. 

Made by hand from 100% blue agave. 
The world's #1 ultra-premium tequila. 


SIMPLY perfect. 

simplyperfect.com 

































CLIVE THOMPSON 


SMART MOBS, SMARTER PUZZLES 

To stump the hive mind, game designers build harder challenges. 



recently, Jonathan blow issued a plea 
to his audience: Don't use a walkthrough 
to play my videogame. 

A walkthrough is a set of step-by-step 
instructions that fans write to help one 
another make their way through a complex 
game. It's a collaborative phenomenon: One 
player posts a walkthrough online, then 
others instantly begin adding details, cata¬ 
loging every nuance of a game. Last August, 
after Blow released £razd—a clever, moody 
puzzler for the Xbox—players assembled 
a complete walkthrough within days. 

Which is precisely what bothers Blow. 
From his standpoint, walkthroughs ruin the 
pleasure of puzzles. In an online letter to his 
fans, he explained that he created £razd to be 


teasingly hard—but not impossible—for one 
person to solve. Reading the walkthrough, he 
complained, spoils the sense of accomplish¬ 
ment you get from cracking a tricky puzzle. 
"You will feel cool and smart," he wrote. 

In some senses, Blow is right. Walk¬ 
throughs can ruin the pleasure of a puzzle 
that's designed for one person to solve. But 
he's ignoring the fact that people don't nec¬ 
essarily want to solve puzzles on their own. 
They often enjoy attacking them in online 
collaborative groups that include dozens, 
sometimes millions, of fans. These groups 
are collectively far smarter than their indi¬ 
vidual members, and regular puzzles don't 
stand a chance against that many brains. 

So how do you design a puzzle for the hive 
mind? Don't fight the groupthink, use it. 

Take alternate reality games. Two years 
ago, a group called the Society of the Ancients 
was handing out flyers at the park near my 
home. I didn't discover until weeks later that 
the handbill held an early clue in an ARG pro¬ 
moting the videogame Halo 3. Later hints 
included ringtones that people needed to play 
into computer mics, an altered version of a 
Lord Byron poem, and coded messages left 
at scores of retail stores nationwide. Yikes! 

Because ARG clues are distributed so 
widely across the globe, it is impossible 
for any one person to solve the mystery 


alone. The joy of playing an ARG isn't in 
doing it yourself. It's in becoming a neuron 
in a much bigger intelligence: Finding a 
piece of evidence, contributing it to the 
wiki that players inevitably create, and 
brainstorming with others to figure out 
what everything means. ARGs could not 
have existed before the Internet. 

Other forms of entertainment have 
evolved in a similar way. Consider televi¬ 
sion's Lost , the plot of which has been so 
incredibly baffling from episode one (A 
smoke monster? Seemingly ageless char¬ 
acters? The "others"? Polar bears on a tropi¬ 
cal island?) that fans immediately began 
clustering online to detangle what in god's 
name was happening. They collaborated on 
theories and freeze-frame stills to analyze 
barely glimpsed numbers and onscreen text. 
Your experience of the show isn't eroded. 
Quite the contrary. Lost is so opaque that 
you need networked smarts to fully enjoy it. 

Granted, Blow has a point. There's a deep 
pleasure in testing the limits of your mind 
—decoupling from the Borg and cracking 
a puzzle purely on your own. 

But audiences know this. Researcher Mia 
Consalvo has found that gamers are judi¬ 
cious in how they use networked smarts. 
Most play puzzle videogames alone, dip¬ 
ping into walkthroughs only when they 
get truly stuck and then only briefly, like a 
temporary brain enhancement. 

We are now experienced enough with 
the power of groups to understand when 
we want to use them and when we don't. 
So why take that option away from people? 
Sure, the rules of our gaming have changed, 
but that just means the designers of our 
games will have to as well. QQ 
/////////////////// / ////////////////// / //////// 


EMAIL clive@clivethompson.net. 
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wnai are you doing? 


Latest: Please help with an illusion for Wired! - need images/ 
Ideas to show puzzles/networ<s/collabor.s:,on/h,v«-m nd/qmuo 
smarts. Many thanks' 16 hours ago 


3 


kennybloggins @sampotts Something with a logic puzzle 
grid with Twitter icons in it? I got nothing, I just loved 
Games Magazine. 


j ^ tyeahgreg @sampor. what ever your solution is, you 
I should make sure to include someone making fun of you 
. . for being a noob and not knowing the answer. 

jonathancoulton @sampo:;s Ants! 


cajoyce @sampo:ts kids at play on a geodesic dome jungle 
gym 


sampotts Please help with an illustration for Wired! — 
need images/ideas to show puzzles/networks 
/collaboration/hive-mind/group smarts. Many thanks. 
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First job. First paycheck. 
First financial decisions. 


Let Fidelity be your guide. 



Turn here 5 


Fidelity , r 

i/\tVEST/V*EtVTS V 


Whatever your destination, Fidelity has the people, 
guidance and investments to help you find your way. 

Contact us today to learn what steps you should take now. 
800.FIDELITY I Fidelity.com 


Investing involves risk. You should consider your objectives, time horizon, and risk tolerance carefully. 
Fidelity Brokerage Services LLC, Member NYSE, SIPC. © 2009 FMR LLC. All rights reserved. 514708 
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NEW! 


Call England now for just pennies 

Wireless calls from the U.S. to England. 8C/minute 

when you sign up for AT&T World Connect* at $3.99/month. 


MORE BARS IN MORE PLACES' 


BEST COVERAGE WORLDWIDE' 


Your world. Delivered. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CLICK ATT.COM/WIRELESSINTERNATIONAL 

*The most phones that work in the most countries. 


Coverage not available in all areas. See coverage map at stores for details. Activation of AT&T wireless service and World Connect required. Rate applies to wireless calls placed to a U.K. landline. ©2009 HTC Corp, Inc. All rights 
reserved. The HTC logo, HTC FUZE™, and any other trademarks used herein are trademarks owned by HTC Corporation and are used under license. ©2009 AT&T Intellectual Property. Service provided by AT&T Mobility. All rights 
reserved. AT&T, the AT&T logo, and all other marks contained herein are trademarks of AT&T Intellectual Property and/or AT&T affiliated companies. All other marks contained herein are the property of their respective owners. 











Steve Richardson calls himself the Chief Tormentor of Stave Puzzles. He is, in fact, the president—and the 
designer of the company’s fiercely difficult jigsaw puzzles. Rather than churn out 1,000-piece cardboard crap- 
packs that assemble into Hallmarky scenes of rosy-cheeked children skating on frozen ponds in Fantasyland, 
Stave hand-cuts its oddly shaped puzzles from cherry-backed plywood and adorns them with confounding 
patterns. Take Champ the sea monster. Its 44 pieces assemble 32 different ways, but only one is correct. 
That’s because Richardson engineered in five “swap points,” where two pieces can fit together but lead to 
an incorrect solution. “It takes some people —experienced people—days,” Richardson says. “And that’s not 
even my trickiest puzzle. Olivia the octopus has 10,000 possible solutions.” $445 —Joe Brown 
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amazonkindle 


The Purloined Letter by Edgar Alan Poe.nil CS 


At Paris, just after dark one gusty eve¬ 
ning in the autumn of 18 — , I was enjoy¬ 
ing the twofold luxury of mediation and 
a meerschaum, in company wit my 
friend, C. August Dupin, in his little back 
library, or book-closet, au troisibne, N. 33 
Rue Dundt, Faubourg St. Gemain. For one 
hour at last we had maintained a pro¬ 
found silence; while each, to any casual 
observer, might have seemed inently and 
exclusively occupied with the curling 
eddes of smoke that oppressed the atmo¬ 
sphere of the hamber. For myself, how¬ 
ever, I was mentally discussing certin 
topics which had formed matter for con¬ 
versation between us at an earier period 
of the evening; I mean the affair of the 
Rue Morgue, and the mystery attending 
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Thousands of books. 
Wireless capability. 
Multiple file formats. 
New e-readers are 
leading the way to a 
future in which your 
local library is the solid- 
state drive in your 
hand. —Candice Chan 


Amazon Kindle 2 


The slimmed-down profile of Amazon's second- 
gen e-reader belies its buxom feature set. 
With 2 GB of built-in storage, a sharp grayscale 
screen, and speedy page turns, the Kindle 2 
is at the head of this bookish class. It even 
has speakers for music and the experimen¬ 
tal Text-to-Speech option (it reads to you, 
but don’t expect perfect diction). While the 
nubby keyboard buttons and five-way control¬ 
ler seem annoying, you get used to them, and 
searching Amazon’s store using the onboard 
3G wireless is addictively simple — you can 
download books, blogs, and periodicals in less 
than a minute each, wired Easy user inter¬ 
face and instant dictionary search with the 
cursor. Battery lasts four to five days, tired 
No SD card slot. PDF viewing is experimental 
_ as well, which means it’s basically 
El nonexistent. | $359 



Sony PRS-700 

The slick touchscreen and clean 
menus make the PRS-700 easy 
to befriend. Reading aficiona¬ 
dos will appreciate the gesture- 
controlled page turns and the 
LED sidelights. Though the device 
comes with a stylus, it often 
responds better to your fingertip. 
wired User interface is a breeze. 
Handles PDFs like a pro. Side¬ 
lights are a blessing for consid¬ 
erate insomniacs, tired Screen 
looks better than it works: Major 
glare kills eyes, some text looks 
__ fuzzy, and touch controls 
Q are finicky. | $400 



iRex Digital 
Reader1000S 


With a 10.2-inch display that 
is also a Wacom touch surface, 
the 1000S is the document¬ 
viewing and note-taking winner. 
We loved using it to read newspa¬ 
pers, which appear almost actual 
size. But the navigation bar and 
pop-up menus tried our patience. 
wired Large screen with stel¬ 
lar resolution. Sleek design. 
tired Lose the special pen and— 
voila!—you have an overpriced 
Frisbee (the screen won’t recog- 
_ nize your finger). Crashes 
O frequently. | $749 
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SPIES LIKE US 


Neophyte spooks need not wait for governments to issue 
enough kitout the re to getanybuddingBond ready for 


them high tech gear. There's 
a mission. —Dan /el Dumas 



1. Maratac Pocket 
Grappling Hook 
wired Aluminum- 
and-steel hook is 
tough enough to trig¬ 
ger land mines yet 
cheap enough for 
your people's army 
to afford. Collapses 
like a 401(k) fund. 
tired Forget rappel¬ 
ling—the Maratac is 
designed to tear down 
barbed wire, not sup¬ 
port your Hot Pocket- 
_ enhanced 
Q posterior. | $29 


2. SPI-T-7Thermal 
Imaging Goggles 
wired Work both in 
broad daylight and 
during pitch-dark sur¬ 
veillance ops. Burly 
optics withstood 3- 
foot drops onto con¬ 
crete without blinking. 
tired Heavy. A buddy 
had better watch your 
flank, ’cause you’ll 
be sacrificing periph¬ 
eral vision. Batteries 
were frequently killed 
in action midmis- 
LJ sion. | $10,000 


3. ANXO 
Bulletproof 
Formal Dress Shirt 
wired Can deflect a 
round from a .357, 

9 mm, or mini Uzi (we 
didn’t test that our¬ 
selves). Completely 
nondescript—doesn’t 
look remotely small- 
arms-proof. tired 
Heavy stitching = 
sweaty itching. Won’t 
repel military-grade 
firepower, so don’t piss 
_ off any dictators. 
3 | $2,790 


4. USB Hidden 
Flash Drive Watch 
WIRED 4-GB USB drive 
completely disap¬ 
pears into a slot on the 
side of the watch face. 
Delivers well-funded 
government-agency 
functionality with a 
Timex price tag. tired 
Flimsy drive feels more 
fragile than a Faberge 
egg and is prone 
to D. B. Cooper-ish 
disappearances in 
■_ our ready-room 
9 sofa. I $50 


5. KGB Disap¬ 
pearing Ink Pen 
wired Looks innocu¬ 
ous—we took it on a 
plane without getting 
hassled. Ink vanishes 
within 24 to 48 hours 
of writing on paper. 
KGB roots give it seri¬ 
ous spy cred. TIRED 
Easily confused with 
a Bic. Pen leaks like 
a faucet, but we're 
happy to report that 
the ink disappeared 
from our pockets 
3 as well. | $15 


6. Snake Color 
Camera 

wired More flexible 
than a double-jointed 
gymnast. Camera- 
mounted LEDs illu¬ 
minate dark alleys. 
Waterproof. Looks 
like a steampunk bull- 
whip. tired No HDMI, 
but with image qual¬ 
ity lower than Death 
Valley, we didn't want 
to connect it to our 
HDTV anyway. 2-foot- 
mmm long cable limits 
3 range. | $449 



Astak6" EZ Reader 

At first glance the EZ Reader 
has it all: crystal-clear text, flu¬ 
ency in gazillions of file formats, 
MP3 playback (with equalizer), 
and multiple language and font 
compatibility. Alas, sluggish 
page turns and convoluted menu 
navigation, plus a heavy, brick- 
ish design, conspire to knock this 
otherwise serious contender out. 
wired Transferring files, even 
large ones, is seamless, tired 
No onboard dictionary or note¬ 
taking capability. Numbered 
__ menu buttons can be 
O frustrating. | $329 




HOW WE RATE 


1 .A complete failure in every way 

2 .Barely functional—don’t buy it 

3 .Serious flaws, proceed with caution 

4 .Downsides outweigh upsides 

5 ... Recommended with a few reservations 

6 .A solid product that has some issues 

7 .Very good, but not quite great 

8 .Excellent, but with room to kvetch 

9 .Nearly flawless—buy it now 

10 .Metaphysical product perfection 
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THE EXORCISTS 

What's more unnerving than magnetism, 
ghosts, and unpurified water? 
Gadgetmongers who purportto protect 
us from metaphysical monsters thatgobump 
in the New Age night. We took to task 
some of their hocus-pocus. —Chris Hardwick 



1. DDP Safe Space 1 

According to the intergalactic magi at Dimensional Design Products, 
“harmful earth and man-made radiations [sic] can cause serious 
biological damage.” To protect you from these ubiquitous radiations, 
DDP has crammed some metalized plastic into a mesh-top box that 
looks like a paperweight from Logan's Run. The device is supposed 
to work like an emotional ShamWow, absorbing negative energy, but 
I think it actually created more when I realized I’d acquired one more 
gadget that didn’t work, wired Doesn’t spray poison in your face. 

Less embarrassing than a scented candle, which also allegedly wards 
off bad vibes, tired You have no way of knowing whether it’s doing 
anything. I think I tested this. I’m not sure. I sort of felt like I was try¬ 
ing to test a rock for sadness. | $98 


2. KYK Genesis Water Ionizer 

You know you’ve got a home run when the packaging is emblazoned 
with Korean writing and photos of Ed Begley Jr.—because everyone 
knows Asian = UNQUESTIONABLY WISE and Ed Begley Jr. = THE 
LEFT TEAT OF MOTHER NATURE HERSELF. The ionizer attaches to 
your kitchen sink to deliver alkalized drinking water, which theoreti¬ 
cally makes your body inhospitable to illness. Well, that’s only if 
you can hook it up. I had trouble: After screwing in the new faucet 
head and pushing some buttons, the screen turned red and said 
“EO” while my tap sprayed liquid failure all over me and my kitchen. 
wired The instructional DVD is pure Internet gold: You'll be cer¬ 
tain that the four sub-infomercial-quality tracks must be comedy 
sketches ... but they’re not. tired Tough to install—add the cost of 
a plumber to the already high price. At least a 50 percent chance 
that the science used to develop it is 90 percent bullshit. | $1,995 


3. TriField Natural EM Meter 

The TriField tells you the strength of a magnetic field, an electrical field, 
and a radio or microwave. The point? Ghost detection. Once you mea¬ 
sure and pool the data, what happens is... I don’t know. The three 
stapled pages of instructions supposedly explain, but in terms so con¬ 
fusing I felt as if I were trying to upload the data to my brain by scraping 
it onto my eyes with a toilet brush. According to the spirit meter, either 
the Hollywood Forever Cemetery is paranormally vacant or my house 
is ghost Bonnaroo; the two places had identical readings, wired You 
can use it to find true north, tired I don’t care about finding true north. 
There's no indication of what normal readings are, so you have no idea 
whetheryou’re sensing a spectral infestation or frozen spinach. | $195 
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Steven Levy Losing the magic 


I When the technology that once astonished us becomes 
common, gadgets start to seem less compelling. 
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DOOOI 

DOOOI 


video! 



WHEN ARTHUR C. CLARKE Went tO the 

great geosynchronous orbit in the sky 
last year, he left behind a huge legacy, 
not least of which was a quote oft cited by 
Silicon Valley visionaries and wannabes. 
“Any sufficiently advanced technology,” 
the sci-fi master wrote in 1962, “is indis¬ 
tinguishable from magic.” *11 thought of 
Clarke's observation recently while I was 
playing with a Flip MinoHD camcorder. 
It's a stripped-down device with a foot¬ 
print smaller than an Altoids tin, yet it 
holds an hour of video (in high defini¬ 
tion!) and even has 2X zoom. It sports 
a clear 1.5-inch screen for shooting and 
playback. Its controls are so simple that 
even an adult can master them on the fly. 
It has a pop-out USB plug for upload¬ 
ing to a computer and recharging with¬ 
out fumbling for a cable. Its price tag is 
$230, less than the cost of a really good 
seat at a Van Morrison concert. *1 When 
I was growing up, television production 
was confined to studios, and video cam¬ 
eras were giant cyclopsian beasts that 
included chairs for their operators. Only 
TV stations and networks could capture a 
video image, and “getting on television” 
was an event that required alerting all 
your friends and the entire family tree. 
When the age of consumer video arrived, 
it was like a miracle—even though B1 
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I Will 

l/ioiwe 


And we will too. 

The world is changing. How we use energy today cannot be h$w we'ITuse it tomorrow. 

It's time we all took action. ■ *■ 

As an energy company, we at Chevron believe that energy saved is energy found. So we have 
implemented programs to inspire our employees and others to leave their cars at home. 
Throughout the US, we're eliminating 1.85 million miles of driving and saving over 73,000 
gallons of fuel each month. In fact, at our largest US office, over 60 percent of us are using 
vanpools, riding bikes, and finding other ways to get to and from v\ fefk more efficiently. 

Join us in one of the most important efforts of our time - usi 

Will you? 

Learn more at will you join us.com. 


, the CHEVRON HALLMARK, and HUMAN ENERGY are registered trademarks of Chevron Intellectual Property LLC. © 2008 Chevron Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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11 the earliest camcorders had to be 
propped up on a shoulder and could record 
just a few minutes of video. Of course, the 
black-and-white machines cost a bundle- 
enough to buy tickets for an auditorium of 
Van Morrison fans back then. 

Sir Arthur would undoubtedly agree that 
the transformation from TV studio to Flip is 
the very definition of magic. This applies to 
all the similar fruits of Moore's law. In the 
past 40 or 50 years, such mind-stretching 
advancements have become the norm. 

But what happens when magic is an 
everyday occurrence? Consider that the 
Flip MinoHD—a once nearly unobtainable 
piece of technology—is now a 3-ounce knick- 
knack. Better yet, it's rendered so elegantly 
that its coolness is baked in, not slapped on. 
Barely a minute after opening my review 
unit, I had the gizmo fired up and ready. My 
first experiment was to grab a long tracking 
shot through the rows of wired's cubicles. I 
downloaded the footage and was impressed 
that all was captured as planned. However, 
the handheld image was a bit shaky... maybe 
too verite. As a result, my first thought was 
not so much "What hath God wrought?'' as 
“What? No image stabilization? Where's the 
built-in steadicam?" 

We all, I think, have become inured to 
Moore's law. The astonishing advances that 
once would have brought us to our knees are 
now reduced to a thumbs-up on Gizmodo. 
They're removed from the realm of magic— 
they're just cool gear. 

Which brings me back to Sir Arthur. His 
quote makes me think of the European 
explorers who encountered previously 
unknown tribes. I used to imagine what it 
would be like to venture deep into the bush 
and unveil my latest gadget—a digital tape 
recorder, an iPod, an electric toothbrush. 

But now my daydreams are different. As 
technological magic becomes routine, I 
wonder whether a visit to a preindustrial 
society might teach me more than it teaches 
them. The only thing more fascinating than 
our technology is the idea of getting along 
without it. Maybe the way to recapture 
the magic is to turn all that stuff off. BQ 


Email Steven LEVY at steven_levy@wired.com. 



BURNING QUESTION 

Does my gear know when its warranty ends- 
ordoesitjustseemthat way? 


So you unbox the latest Blu-Kindle Nano, breathe in that 
new-gadget smell, and honor your baby with VIP status in the 
gear phalanx. But one day the screen goes blank or the power 
button stops responding or a fine mist of vaporized metal 
wafts out of it. You rifle through the paperwork you pre¬ 
served so carefully and locate the warranty—which expired 
last week. «1 There is no deeper pain for a gadget freak. This 


technological Murphy’s Law is a 
cliche, partly because of standard 
business practices and partly 
because of psychology. Seriously. 

Some gadgets fail just outside 
of warranty because that’s exactly 
how they are designed. Products 
that last forever do not a profit¬ 
able multinational conglomerate 
make. "With cars and lightbulbs, 
companies figured out they could 
increase sales by decreasing prod¬ 
uct lifespans,” says Giles Slade, 
author of Made to Break: Technol¬ 
ogy and Obsolescence in America. 
But manufacturers also don’t want 
to get a bad rap for shilling crap, 
so they engineer their hardware to 
last just long enough for consum¬ 
ers to feel like they got their mon¬ 
ey’s worth. They guarantee the 
gear for that period of time—and 
not a second longer. 

Warranty calculation is a seri¬ 
ous science. For 30 years, business 
professors have developed equa¬ 
tions to determine the optimal 
length of a guarantee. They factor 
in everything from profitability to 
thermodynamics. And you’d better 
believe that tech companies have 


formulas of their own, too, ones 
that figure into the conception and 
execution of every product that’s 
died in your loving arms. "Some 
companies can actually predict 
down to the hour when their prod¬ 
ucts will break,” Slade says. 

Behavioral economists have a 
different explanation: You’re trip- 
pin’. Death’s bony finger doesn’t 
tap every 366-day-old iPod and 
transform it into a lifeless corpse 
of silicon and solder. "It’s really 
connected to two things: regret 
and memory,” says Dan Ariely, 
author of Predictably Irrational. 

A gadget that dies a day out of war¬ 
ranty will piss you off a lot more 
than one that soldiers on until 
after you’ve lost the certificate. 
And years later, you’ll probably 
remember it more acutely, too. 

The technical term is loss 
aversion: "We’re more attuned 
to losses than gains,” Ariely says. 
"Because of that, we have selec¬ 
tive memories.” And if you believe 
that perception is reality, this 
proves that the Murphy’s Law of 
Gadgets is real—if only in your 
mind. —cliff kuang 
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I love different 



I love that my engine is a horizontally opposed Subaru Boxer engine. I love the 
balance and stability from the lower center of gravity. I love the control around 
tight corners. I love that I know the secret about what makes my car so great. 

Love. It’s what makes a Subaru, a Subaru. 


SUBARU 
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S. S. ADAMS 


It s one of the last great 
American companies. 

S. S. Adams has made 
magic tricks, hand buzzers, 
snappinggum, and fake 
vomit for more than 
a century. The gorgeous 
original-packaging graphics 
are enough for me. If you 
want to delve deeper, 
get Kirk Demarais’ book 
Life of the Party: A Visual 
History of S. S. Adams, 
Makers of Pranks & Magic 
for 100 Years. 
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3 KENNY SHOPSIN I metShopsin 
long ago at his restaurant, Shopsin’s 
General Store, in Manhattan. Over the years, 
I have failed again and again to adequately 
describe this remarkable man and chef. 
Thank God he wrote a book, Eat Me, so he 
can explain himself. Please get a copy of it. 
The recipes are delicious; the life lessons, 
humor, and point of view are even better. 


2 THOMAS DOLBY Dolby’sThe 
Golden Age of Wireless remains one 
of the greatest albums ever recorded. And 
his follow-up records were a brilliant mix of 
heart, soul, and electronics. Dolby is now 
recording his first studio effort in 17 years. 
You must check out the photos of his dry- 
dock studio, the Nutmeg of Consolation, on 
his blog atThomasDolby.com. He’s a genius. 


4 VIDEOCOPILOT.NET AND 

THEGNOMONWORKSHOP.COM 

In the category of Things I Wish I Had Access 
To as a Child, these spectacular Web sites 
offer tutorials, advice, hints, and software for 
creating visual effects that are on a par with 
the pros’. Andrew Kramer’s Video Copilot 
work is so impressive we hired him to create 
the title animations for Fringe and Star Trek. 


Mmsm 


5 GAMA-GO Created by Tim Biskup 
(a crazy-talented artist who is no lon¬ 
ger involved creatively in Gama-Go), this 
company makes awesome T-shirts. Check 
out their characters; you can’t really deny 
Deathbot. My credo is this: Any company 
that has an obsession with robots and giant 
squids is all right in my book. See Biskup’s 
fine art at TimBiskup.com. 


B M&H TYPE The first time my pal 
Helen Bartlett showed me her beauti¬ 
ful turn-of-the-century letterpress, I was 
hooked. Choosing a font can require a lot 
more than a single click in a pulldown menu. 
Letterpress printing, a dying art, is kept on 
life support in part by the good people at San 
Francisco’s M&H ( arionpress.com/mandh 
fcatalog.htm). Cool stuff for font nerds. 


7 THE TWILIGHT ZONE: THE COM¬ 
PLETE DEFINITIVE COLLECTION 

The Twilight Zone belongs on any Top 10 list. 
It’s the best series of all time, and now you 
can buy the whole thing. Yeah, that Burgess 
Meredith episode is great, but a personal 
favorite is from season one, called “Walking 
Distance." It’s a classic example of deeply 
emotional sci-fi at its best. 


8 CITY BAKERY'S PRETZEL 

CROISSANT City Bakery has one 
location in New York and one in Santa Mon¬ 
ica. And all I will say is that when you eat the 
pretzel croissant, you never want to eat any¬ 
thing else again, ever. The secret? The bakers 
won’t divulge the ingredients. I can live with 
that. Plus, what the hell is in the hot choco¬ 
late? I mean, besides the devil himself? 


9 HOUSE INDUSTRIES Iftherewere 
any place I wish I worked that I don’t, 
it's House. These folks have an unparalleled 
aesthetic, brilliant font-design skills, killer 
musical acumen, and a kick-ass sense of 
humor. Look at their gorgeous and amusing 
book, which reveals the passion behind their 
process. Or even better, buy their beautifully 
packaged fonts (Houselndustries.com). 


| A J. D. SALINGER The man, one 
■ of our greatest novelists, is still alive. 
On this planet, right now. How cool is that? 

Is he still writing? Has he been writing? 

Has he been publishing under an assumed 
name? Here’s an open letter to Mr. Salin¬ 
ger: “Dear Sir, Let’s hang out. I don’t want 
to bother you, but if you feel like chatting, 
please contact me. Love, JJ." 


The Complete 
Definitive Collection 


m-dvdset 
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And you’re off to a good start. We’ve long believed 
that analytical thinking is the path to higher 
business performance. But we also know that 
executives don’t live by quant alone. That’s why 
our MBA programs look at business through 
multiple lenses: from sociology and law to 
public policy and psychology. In short, we cover 
all the angles—so you can, too. 
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protect is your privacy 




ESET Smart Security 4 

The faster, lighter PC protection 


Have you ever imagined what would happen if all the personal data 
stored on your computer was compromised? 

Built on our award-winning ESET NOD32 1 - Antivirus, the latest generation 
of ESET Smart Security'- provides your computer with advanced protection 
utilizing our unique ThreatSense* technology. ThreatSense disarms 
Internet attacks as they are released, not after the fact. And version 4 is 
our fastest solution ever, keeping your data and identity safe, without 
slowing you down while you work, or play. 

Protects against malware 
Gives no chance to hackers 
Filters spam email 


we protect your digital worlds “ 
















nasoKOvs FinaL 


The literary 
prank master 
bedevils readers 
from beyond 
the grave. 



He may be dead, but this fall Vladimir Nabokov is 
back with a new novel, The Original of Laura—ox 
at least the beta version. Before he died in 1977, 
the author of Lolita and Pale Fire asked his family to burn this last, unfinished work. 
But after three decades of soul-searching, his son, Dmitri, has decided to finally pub¬ 
lish the unusual manuscript, written on 138 numbered index cards now yellowed 
with age. Nabokov routinely composed on such cards, shuffling and reshuffling 
the deck as he wrote. It was like constructing a puzzle. *1 As a boy in St. Petersburg, 


Russia, Nabokov devised chess 
problems, played with codes and 
ciphers, and later wrote his own 
crosswords—devices that would 
find their way into his later fic¬ 
tion. The novels and stories are 
generously seasoned with acros¬ 
tics, anagrams, number games, and 
whodunits, not to mention paro¬ 
dies, puns, and multiple layers of 
hidden allusions. 

Codes and concealed meanings 
were central to Nabokov's world¬ 
view, says Brian Boyd, an author¬ 
ity on the writer's life and work. 
“Nabokov felt that the thrill of dis¬ 
covery was one of the highest things 
life had to offer," Boyd says. “But he 


also felt that ultimately the whole of 
reality seemed to be constructed as 
if by some great cosmic prankster." 

Nabokov, the authorial prankster, 
buried Easter eggs of every sort for 
careful readers to unearth. Along 
with an enciphered line from Shake¬ 
speare (“5.13 24.1113.16 9.13.5 5.13 
24.11"*), there's a multilayered chess 
problem embedded in his memoir, 
Speak , Memory. And in his short 
story “The Vane Sisters," an acrostic 
reveals an unexpected twist. (Take 
the first letter of each word in the 
last paragraph and string them 
together to find the secret message.) 
Pale Fire, his involuted, nesting-doll 
of a novel, has enough riddles and 


trapdoors to fill another entire book. 

Boyd is one of the few people 
who have read The Original of 
Laura , to be published in Novem¬ 
ber. “There's pleasure in it, but at 
the same time there's frustration, 
because you know that this may be— 
what?—two-thirds of the puzzle, 
or seven-eighths? You get some of 
the satisfaction but also some of 
the frustration of incompleteness." 

The finished book will include 
facsimiles of every card, on per¬ 
forated paper, so that readers can 
reshuffle them. It's a perfectly 
Nabokovian concoction, a tanta¬ 
lizing puzzler from the beyond. 

— MARK HOROWITZ 


* To be, or not to be. 



























































Puzzle Time! 


Each human head you see here mashes up the mugs of two stars from a movie or a TV show. 
Write down the titles, then string them together to describe a character from a Kubrick film. 
The number of letters in each word is provided below. —Teeuwynn Woodruff 


Gross Anatomy 

Meet a monster that literally looks like ass 
—the Star Trek critter Page calls Big Red, a 
lobster-hued snow-planet scourge that shows 
up to attack James T. Kirk. “The brief was, it 
needs the most disgusting mouth,” Page says. 
He considered crabby, finger-like oral append¬ 
ages (see sketches, above), then decided 
there’s nothing ickier than the sight of a pro¬ 
lapsed rectum. (Yuck. We agree.) For reference, 
Page hunted down hundreds of pictures of 
that unfortunate condition. “If the government 
saw them,” he jokes, “I’d be institutionalized.” 


SSH'L* - 


5,7 6,3 

wired.com/wired/puzzleanswerkey 
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The blink of an ominous eye. The flash of a feral fang. 
The flapping of a grotesque limb. Creature guru 
Neville Page knows we're scared. Every peek at 
monsterflesh is part of the deliberate ploy to pull 
audiences into a film and set them up for a terrific payoff—the satis¬ 
faction of finally seeing the beast in its full-screen glory. How does 
Page keep us captivated from peekaboo shots to the big reveal? 


By drawing on plenty of 
experience, for starters. 
Page was tapped by J. J. 
Abrams for Cloverfield and 
the new Star Trek movie. 
He also created the killer 
fish in the forthcoming 
Piranha 3-D, as well as the 
bizarre animals and aliens 
he developed for James 
Cameron’s Avatar, slated 
for release in December. 

Page notes that his 
otherworldly monsters 
are based in earthly biol¬ 
ogy. "If you know that,” 
he says, "your ability to 
manipulate it into some¬ 
thing bizarre will still 
feel correct.” He has 


found inspiration in the 
jaws of angler fish, the 
limbs of green tree frogs, 
and the inflating wattles 
of male frigate birds. 

Page never stops hon¬ 
ing his rendering skills. 
He not only paints and 
sculpts concept art of all 
of his creations, but also 
fleshes them out in CG 
form and—with the help 
of a 3-D printer (which 
Abrams loves)—turns 
out touchable proto¬ 
types and maquettes 
the way the rest of us 
print Word docs. 

Finally, Page antici¬ 
pates how a filmmaker 


will light and shoot his 
creatures. Case in point: 
He tweaked the Clover- 
field behemoth to give 
it a multiarmed midriff, 
because the charac¬ 
ters’ camcorders would 
be aiming up at it from 
street level. 

"What’s key in those 
quick reveals,” Page 
says, "is that you have 
a lot of detail and that 
everything reads as fast 
as possible. That gives 
people a visceral, holy- 
crap response.” Brace 
yourself for some of his 
Star Trek handiwork. 

— STEVE DALY 


Genesis 

To develop a creature, 
Page first doodles 
In sketchbooks, then 
compiles silhouettes 
of various creatures 
to judge onscreen 
proportions. From 
there Page dresses 
the profiles with 
several detailed illus¬ 
trations of fanciful 
hides. The final result 
is prototyped in CG. 
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All Eyes More than 200 eyeballs dot the Star Trek monster’s body, and each one had to look alive. Page and his team turned out sample ocular 
expressions based on animal physiology, such as “open-nict” (third from left), short for “nictitating membrane,” a protective sheath many birds, 
reptiles, and sharks have. Another effect is “tapetum lucidum" (third from right). Latin for “tapestry of light,” it’s the reflective tissue behind the 
retina of some animals’ eyeballs (as seen in cats, raccoons, and dogs) that allows them superior night vision. 
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1970 Vinyl pressings of Led Zeppelin 
III are discreetly inscribed with quotes 
from British occultist and “sex magick” 
hedonist Aleister Crowley. 


1967 The 3-D lenticular album art 
on the Rolling Stones' Their Satanic 
Majesties Request contains tucked- 
away images of the Beatles. 


1971 The liner notes on Violet Sedan 
Chair’s album Seven Suns list a missing 
11th song, and the penultimate track is 
rumored to produce hallucinatory effects 
when played on multiple turntables. 


1984 On Purple Rain’s “Darling Nikki," 
Prince closes with gibberish that, 
when played backward, sounds like 
“Hello, how are you? I’m fine, ’cause 
I know that the Lord is coming soon.” 


1991 Nirvana buries an unlisted song, 
“Endless, Nameless,” 13 minutes after 
the finale of Nevermind; hidden tracks 
soon become a staple of ’90s alt-rock. 


2000 A booklet concealed under 
the CD tray of Radiohead’s Kid A 
contains images of gun-toting teddy 
bears, fanged monsters, and a 
demonic-lookingTony Blair. 


2000 What appears to be an airport 
sign (J33-3) on the cover of U2’s 
All That You Can’t Leave Behind is a 


biblical reference to Jeremiah 33:3. 






Ever since the mid-'60s, when thou- 
sandsof bored and/or hopped-up 
Beatles fans wore out their nee¬ 
dles playing Revolver backward, 
music fans have searched record¬ 
ings for hidden messages. Often, 
the findings reflect nothing more than enhanced imaginations: If you really 
hear Robert Plant pledging his devotion to Satan on "Stairway to Heaven/' 
you may need to cut down on the hot-knifing. But plenty of real missives are 
embedded in your favorite albums and videos. Can you dig 'em?—Brian Raftery 
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2005 Beck pays homage to Mad mag 
azine’s Al Jaffee by sneaking his name 
onto a TV screen in the “Girl” video. 


2006 Tupac Shakurfans claim to 
hear the message “Yes, you'll see 
me, I’ll be back” back-masked on the 
posthumous release Pac’s Life. 


2008 Coldplay includes two 
“hidden” tracks on Viva la Vida —but 
then reveals the names of the songs 
online, ruining the surprise. 


The fate of the hidden track 
remains unclear. 
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BECAUSE 
COMPLEXITY 
NEVER MADE 
ANYONE FEEL 
BETTER 


At Philips, we are dedicated to bringing 
simplicity to people's care with innovative 
healthcare solutions. Today innovation at 
Philips is based on understanding people's 
needs in order to provide care at every 
stage of their lives—from early diagnosis 
and treatment to living independently at 
home. To help us do that, we've invested 
more than $7 billion in companies over the 
past three years. To see all we're doing, 
visit us at philips.com/because. 


PHILIPS 

sense and simplicity 



THE PERFECT 

PATRON 

MARGARITA 





A GIFT FROM DKNYMEN 


This messenger bag is yours 
with any DKNYMEN Fragrance 
purchase of $50.00 or more. 

Available at Macy's 

‘One per customer, while supplies last. 



1 1/2 oz. Patron Silver or Reposado 
3/4 oz. Patron Citronge 
3 oz. fresh lime juice 
Splash of orange juice 
Lime wheel for garnish 

Method: In a mixing tin full of ice, 
combine Patron Silver, Citronge, 
lime juice, and orange juice. Shake 
well, strain, and serve on the 
rocks. Garnish with a lime wheel. 



simply perfect. 

simplyperfect.com 
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©2009 The Patron Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. 
40% Alc./Vol. The perfect way to enjoy Patron is responsibly. 


INTRODUCING THE NEW FRAGRANCE 


Go to wiredinsider.com for exclusive content, giveaways, special promotions, and more. 
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Turning 
a Manhattan 
apartment 
into a puzzle 
palace. 


The first hint that something was up came in a 
letter stamped lost post. It was addressed to 
the family of six who had recently moved into 
the sprawling Fifth Avenue apartment—and was 
apparently written by a former occupant who 
had died decades earlier. Inside the envelope was a poem full of 
riddles, the solutions to which were all around them: The home 
was filled with puzzles that had been covertly installed during 
an extensive renovation. *1 The letter led the family down a rab¬ 
bit hole of hidden keys, secret compartments, and glowing boxes. 
Today, more than three years after they settled into their magic 
kingdom, they still haven't solved everything—even with the 
book of clues that architectural designer Eric Clough planted in a 
wall to guide them. *1 The elaborate project started with a casual 
aside. "Can we do something for the kids?" Clough asked his cli¬ 
ent, the CEO of a private equity firm, when he began work on the 
$1 million-plus job. Nothing complicated at first, just a few hid¬ 
den lines of verse. But soon the carpenters were carving ciphers 
into radiator covers and adding secret compartments to the cre- 
denza. "I kept sneaking back into the apartment and hiding a few 
more clues," Clough says. *1 Even after the family decodes the last 
brainteaser, the game won't really be over: Someday the special 
keys for the secret compartments will be lost. The veneer will 
begin to warp. Someone new will move in, and they'll be enthralled 
by the enigmas around them. "Then," Clough says, "they'll 
find these clues in the archives of wired." — Andrew blum 
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The apartment was once part of a 54-room penthouse atop this 1925 buil 
ing on New York’s Upper East Side (1). In 2005, an architectural designer 
retrofitted it with a treasure trove of puzzles and mysteries, unbeknownsl 
the new residents. Encrypted verses were carved into radiator covers (2) 
and elaborate Rubik’s Cube-like toys (3) were hidden in a secret cabinet 
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The apartment’s elegance (4) belies its cunning accoutrements. A cherry tree 
mural in the kids’ bedroom (5) doubles as a map of Central Park. Starburst 
chandeliers (6) figure in a riddle on Galileo. A Japanese wood puzzle (7), when 
assembled, becomes the key to unlock a hidden compartment. A poem written 
by the father (8) is revealed when panels are released by a special magnet. 





































doesn’t chicken chow fun sound fun? 
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FOOL Me Twice 



A long-awaited 
sequel from the 
cult hero of PC 
puzzle games is 
(almost) here. 


Cliff Johnson has a cold. "I haven't worked in a week," the sniffling 55-year-old confesses 
over the phone from his home in Bristol, Connecticut. You can almost hear gamers groan 
in unison. Johnson is the cult hero of PC puzzle gaming, and his feverish fans need him at 
his keyboard. Forthe pastsixyears, he's been slaving away at coding a newtitle. The Fool 
and His Money. He has no publisher or financial backer; his funding comes from friends and 
what he calls "true believers"—scores of players willing to preorder a $40 game that's been 
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Cliff Johnson’s 1987 puzzle game The Fool’s Errand (top) was 
a lo-res masterpiece. His follow-up, The Fool and His Money 
(bottom), stays true to the look and feel of the original. 


"almost finished” since 2005. 
What could possibly inspire 
such loyalty and trust (espe¬ 
cially given the cautionary 
title of the project)? Endur¬ 
ing adoration for the mae¬ 
stro’s mind-bending 1987 
creation, The FooVs Errand. 

Johnson got into game 
design while monkeying 
around on a Mac 512K in the 
mid-1980s. "It’s an ideal 
medium to stage an illus¬ 
trated storybook of puzzles,” 
he says. He constructed a 
series of simple tableaus 
about a character called the 
Fool. To help the Fool on his 
quest, players had to crack 
scores of devious brain- 
teasers, culminating in a 
metapuzzle that linked 
them all. "You had to earn 
the story,” Johnson says. 

When The FooVs Errand 
appeared on platforms like 
Amiga, MS-DOS, and Mac 
Plus, it caused a sensation, 
selling around 250,000 
copies—and, he says with 
a chuckle, "ten times as 
many hint books” (software 
piracy goes way back). John¬ 
son went on to make other 


games, consulted for Mattel 
and Disney, and designed a 
$100,000 treasure hunt that 
was embedded in a book 
by magician David Blaine. 
But creating a follow-up 
to his seminal 1987 hit has 
become his raison d’etre. 

Game technology has 
changed a lot since the Rea¬ 
gan era, but apart from the 
addition of color, Johnson’s 
sequel looks strikingly simi¬ 
lar to his maiden effort. "It 
won’t appeal to everyone, 
but I’m confident that the 
people who have kept my 
games alive for the past 
two decades will be thrilled. 
There are memory chal¬ 
lenges, word jumbles, letter 
ciphers, sentence construc¬ 
tions, and patchwork pic¬ 
tures. I want players to enjoy 
the ‘aha!’ of solving a puzzle. 

I want them to succeed.” 

And fans want him to suc¬ 
ceed. He insists that The Fool 
and His Money will be done 
this summer—for real this 
time. Then he can get started 
on the capstone of his pro¬ 
jected trilogy, The FooVs 
Paradise. — david kushner 


Many a videogame has been followed by 
a lame knockoff that apes the original. 
Something's surely missing from each 
imitator described here—specifically, 
one letter of each game’s title. (Tip: 

The digits in parentheses indicate the 
number of letters per word.) For example, 
the clue “This toe-tapping rhythm game 
is all about survival of the fittest (5 5 9)” 
would net DANCE DANCE EVOLUTION. 
The omitted letters spell out where we 
found these games. —Mike Selinker 


Puzzle Time 


* This action game’s archaeologist-heroine robs Brokaw, Skerritt, and Bombadil. (3 6) 

* This old-school shooter lets you blast athletes’ syringes into atoms. (8) 

* This Japanese RPG features Pooh's feline friend bouncing through time. (6 6) 

* This shooter with chainsaw guns requires great powers of hearing. (4 2 3) 

* In this arcade classic, you race around a maze, gobbling up Dell and Gateway machines. (2-3) 

* In this driving game, you get hit with insane government fees. (5 3) 

* In this action-adventure title, you can buy Iran—if you have the cash. (5 2 6) 

* In this puzzle game, your bagel’s salmon keeps exploding. (4 3) 

* This IQ booster features continuous helpings of fiber-rich content. (4 3) 

* This space-combat title lets you rise to the rank of Admiral of Fake Hair. (3 9) 


wired.com/wired/puzzleanswerkey 
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He's about to get a flat tire. 
He’s not about to stop. 



Bridgestone Run-Flat tires let you drive up to 50 miles 
at 50 mph after a flat so you can avoid the potential 
danger of changing tires along a busy highway. 


For details, please visit our website. 
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Our passion for the very best in technology, quality and service is 
at the heart of our commitment to you wherever you are in the world. 
Bridgestone wants to inspire and move you. 


ItmutiESTonE 

PASSION for EXCELLENCE 


www.bridgestonetire.com 

www.runflat-system.com/english 
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How Sherlock 
Holmes' 
untimely deafh 
gave rise 
to fan fiction. 


Long before Lostpedia and 
in-characterMac /Men tweets; 
long before Kirkmadeoutwith 
Spock in a turbolift, courtesy 
of some devotee's overheated imagination; long before 
the words slash and drabble came to signify genres of, 
ahem, literature, there was Sherlock Holmes. Scarcely 
had ArthurConan Doyle begun publishing histalesof 
the deductive detective when an avid fan base sprang 
up, the first of a new breed of followers. These early 
Sherlockians weren't contentsimply to readthe books. 


They wanted to enter the 
world Conan Doyle had cre¬ 
ated, puppeteer his charac¬ 
ters, and design their own 
mysteries for Holmes to solve. 
In short, they wanted to play, 
and, with Xbox still a few 
years off, they ended up doing 
the next best thing: They 
wrote stories. Lots of them. 

It was the dawn of fandom 
as we now know it—zealous, 
fractious, hydra-headed, 
and participatory. Of course, 
these 19th-century proto¬ 
nerds didn’t use the phrase 
fan fiction. The term wouldn’t 
enter the lexicon until the 
mid-’60s, around the publi¬ 
cation of the earliest fanfic 
journal, the Star 7Ye/r-themed 
Spockanalia. Sherlockians 
called them parodies and pas¬ 
tiches (they still do), and the 
initial ones appeared within 
10 years of the first Holmes 
1887 novella, A Study in Scar¬ 
let. Fan-written homages 
began to appear in earnest 
not long after Conan Doyle 
infamously killed off Holmes 
in order to spend more time 
on his serious work, histori¬ 
cal novels. He was moved, 
less than a decade later, to 
resurrect the beloved sleuth, 
mindful of a massive fan out¬ 


pouring. (I’m pretty sure sup¬ 
porters of Joss Whedon’s 
Firefly never took to the 
streets wearing black arm- 
bands, as the Sher-flock did 
when Holmes “died” in 1893.) 
Well over a century later, 
Holmes-based fan fiction 
is still being churned out- 
thousands and thousands of 
stories in all, one of the larg¬ 
est bodies of unsolicited work 
ever devoted to a fictional 
character. And these stories 
continue to thrive on the 
cases Holmes didn’t crack. 

For Sir Arthur, God bless 
him, didn’t write with an eye 
to what today’s nerd would 
call “continuity.” Crafting 
Holmes stories bored him, 
and he frequently lost track 
of details like the exact loca¬ 
tion of Watson’s Afghan war 
wound (was it the shoulder 
or the leg?) and the precise 
status of Mrs. Watson. But 
Sir Arthur’s table scraps, 
his inconsistencies and ran¬ 
dom allusions, made for a 
fan feast. From a throwaway 
line—a hilariously oblique 
reference such as “the giant 
rat of Sumatra, a story for 
which the world is not yet 
prepared”—scores of ama¬ 
teur yarns have been spun. 
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That’s setting aside the pro¬ 
fessionally authored Holmes 
novels, the films, the televi¬ 
sion shows, the famous giant- 
rat-themed episode of Doctor 
Who, and the meticulously 
invented lineages positing 
Holmes as literal progenitor 
of nearly every notable fic¬ 
tional character of the 20th 
century, from James Bond to 
Indiana Jones to Spock. “End¬ 
less delicious minutiae to 
consider!” wrote essayist and 
novelist Christopher Morley— 
founder of The Baker Street 
Irregulars, a 75-year-old fan 
society that playfully regards 
Holmes and Watson as real 
people—in his 1930 forward 
to The Complete Sherlock Hol¬ 
mes. “The whole Sherlock 
Holmes saga is a triumphant 
illustration of art’s suprem¬ 
acy over life.” He might as 
well have written “the story’s 
supremacy over the author.” 
(Morley was a respected 
writer and an esteemed intel¬ 
lectual; today, I suspect, he 
would be all of those things 
flrtdacosplayer.) 

Today, creative types dream 
of making worlds that fans 
actually want to colonize; 

J.J. Abrams, George Lucas, 
and Whedon design their cos¬ 
mogonies with this in mind, 
while the developers of Grand 
Theft Auto, Halo, and World of 
Warcraft take the participa¬ 
tory paradigm further every 
day. It’s hard to say whether 
Conan Doyle would be pleased. 
(He once bought a fanfic—for 
£10—to use as inspiration.) 
But they wouldn’t surprise 
him either. He was there at 
the beginning, after all. “Ele¬ 
mentary,” he’d remark, or 
perhaps, for the groundlings: 
“No shit, Sherlock.” 


Email Scott BROWN at 

scott_brown@wired.com. 
















YOUR GRANDMA DIDN’T APPROVE OF YOUR DAD 

He had a reputation. He broke a few hearts. He drank C.C. and Gingers. They were smooth. 

DAMN RIGHT YOUR DAD DRINK IT 
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IT S ODD 

HOW QUICKLY MY PATIENCE WORE THIN 
AND HOW LITTLE THE VIRTUE OF BEING POLITE 
TO HIM COULDN’T MAKE UP FOR THE FACT THAT 
HE WAS ANNOYING THE HELL OUT OF ME... 



MAYBE... YOU’RE 
LETTING THIS ALL 
GET TO YOU A BIT 
TOO MUCH... 


Y’KNOW, IT’S NO WONDER 
HE NEVER GOT MARRlEO- 
ANYONE IN THEIR RIGHT MIND 
WOULD RUN SCREAMING... 




JUST THEN 


FOR NO GOOD REASON AT ALL, 
WHILE STARING INTO MV PLATE 
OF TRADER JOE’S TORTlGLIONI 


PARMIGIANO, SOMETHING CAME 
LOOSE INSIDE ME AND FLOATED 
TO THE SURFACE-THE UNCOM¬ 
FORTABLY LOUD SWISHING Of MY 
PROM PANTY HOSE IN HIS FATHER’S 
STATION WAGON, HIS DAMP HAND 
IN MINE.THE REARVIEW MIRROR 
REFLECTING THE HEADLIGHTS 
OF PASSING CARS INTO MY EYES... 



II OX A/ COULD I EVER HAVE 8EEN 
nU VV SO COLD-BLOODED AS TO 
BREAK UP WITH SOMEONE ON THEIR PROM 
NIGHT? AND WORSE, HOW DID 1 FORGET 
IT SO EASILY AND CONCEAL IT FROM 
MYSELF FOR ALL THESE YEARS? 



I STARTED WRITING HIM AN APOLOGY, BUT 
OUR CORRESPONDENCE HAD ALREADY STARTED 
TO FADE, SO 1 ABANDONED IT. I MEAN, WHAT 
GOOD WOULO IT DO? HE’D ONLY USE IT AS AN 
EXCUSE TO START WRITING TO ME AGAIN AND 
THAT IS, LIKE, THE LAST THING I WANT... 
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BY J.J. ABRAMS, GUEST EDITOR 


ILLUSTRATION BY STEPHEN DOYLE 





























THIS ESSAY ENDS WITH CHEATING. 

Specifically, my friend Greg and I, 
after playing a particular video- 
game for 11 hours straight, are stuck. 
We call a fellow gamer to learn what 
moves we need to make to get to the 
next level. With the new informa¬ 
tion in hand, we finally complete 
the game. «i OK, there ya go. No need 
to read the rest of this piece—seri¬ 
ously, there's an annoying rant up 
ahead anyway. Skip to the next arti¬ 
cle. You certainly could—you could 
skip the whole magazine. Of course, 
I hope you don't. Some painstak¬ 
ing work went into this incred¬ 
ibly cool issue. (There are things 
occurring within these pages that 
are not apparent at first or second 
glance. That's the only hint I will 
give you.) I urge you to dig. Give 
in to the unknown for a while and 
ponder the mystery. It's worth it. 
Which, I suppose, is the topic of 
this very essay. The one that I've 
already suggested you skip. «i Mys¬ 
tery, obviously, is everywhere. Is 
there a God? Mystery. What about 
life after death? Mystery. Excuse 
me, what material is the ShamWow 
made of? Mystery. Stonehenge? Big 
Foot? Loch Ness? Mystery mystery 
mystery. McDonald's Special Sauce? 

I don't care how many bottles of 
Thousand Island Dressing you 
show me, it's Special Sauce. Mystery. 
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J.J., MAN OF MYSTERY 

An Abrams production doesn't just 
mean a good story—it also means 
puzzles and Easter eggs. Here, we tap 
into our fave J.J. mysteries. 


And yet: For all that mystery, why 
does it feel like the world has been 
ripped open, all parts exposed? Why 
does so much seem absolutely and 
thoroughly demystified? These days 
we can leap, all of us, from a casual 
curiosity about anything to a sense of 
satisfying understanding. Instantly. 

Want to fold origami? There are more 
than 200,000 Google results on that 
subject available to you, now. Need 
to know the capital of Mauritania? A 
recipe for sticky buns? How to pick 
a bicycle lock? You could answer all 
these questions in less time than it will 
take you to finish reading this article 
(which, for a second time, I suggest 
you skip. Remember: You know how 
it ends, so why are you still here?). 

What Fm getting at is hardly news 
to anyone: We’re smack dab in the 
middle of the Age of Immediacy. 

True understanding (or skill or 
effort) has become bothersome— 
an unnecessary headache that 
impedes our ability to get on with our 
lives (and most likely skip to some¬ 
thing else). Earning the endgame 
seems so yesterday, especially when 
we can know whatever we need to 
know whenever we need to know it. 

People often ask me how Lost is 
going to end. I usually tell them 
to ask Damon Lindelof and Carl¬ 
ton Cuse, who run that series. But I 
always wonder, do they really want 
to know? And what if I did tell them? 

They might have an aha moment, but 
without context. Especially since the 
final episode is a year away. That is 
to say, the experience—the setup for 
a joke’s punch line, the buildup to a 
magic trick’s big flourish—is as much 
of a thrill as the result. There’s discov¬ 
ery to be made and wonder to be had 
on the journey that not only enrich 
the ending but in many ways define it. 

Think back, for example, to how we 
used to buy music. You would have to 
leave your apartment or house and 
actually move your ass to another 
location. You’d get to the store, where 
music would be playing on the ste¬ 
reo. Music you may not have heard 
before. Perhaps you’d ask the clerk 
what it was and she’d send you to a 
bin—those wooden containers holding actual 
albums or CDs—and you’d look through it, see¬ 
ing other album covers that might catch your 
eye. You’d have a chance to discover something. 

But wait, you say, iTunes gives you the chance 
to browse! To that I nod, concede the point, 
and say, “Bullshit.” Those little icons you scroll 
past mean almost nothing to most of us. Why? 
Because we didn’t get on the train, brave the 


technology diatribe—some cliched 
Luddite treatise (in an issue of wi re d, 
no less). On the contrary, I’m a massive 
fan of most everything electronic. I 
use, appreciate, and drool over far too 
many high tech innovations. I’m an 
embarrassed whore for the stuff. But 
tech has made us thankless. Back in the 
day, it would’ve been unthinkable to go 
to the music store, actually purchase 
a record, and then get home and not 
listen to it. But today? How many of us 
have downloaded albums or songs that 
are still sitting, months or years later, 
unplayed in our iTunes library? My 
hand just slowly went up, too. 

In my profession, this mentality is 
illustrated by the spoiler: that piece of 
information meant to be kept secret, 
like the end of a movie or TV show or 
novel. Spoilers give fans the answers 
they want, the resolution they crave. 
As an avid fan of movies and TV myself, 
I completely understand the desire to 
find out behind-the-scenes details in 
a nanosecond. Which, given technol¬ 
ogy, is often how long it takes—to the 
frustration of the storytellers. Efforts 
to gather this intel and the attempts 
to plug leaks create an ongoing bat¬ 
tle between filmmakers and the very 
fans they are dying to entertain and 
impress. But the real damage isn’t so 
much that the secret gets out. It’s that 
the experience is destroyed. The illu¬ 
sion is diminished. Which may not 
matter to some. But then what’s the 
point of actually seeing that movie or 
episode? How does knowing the twist 
before you walk into the theater— 
or what that island is really about 
before you watch the finale—make for 
a richer viewing experience? It’s tell¬ 
ing that the very term itself— spoiler— 
has become synonymous with “cool 
info you can get before the other guy.” 
What no one remembers is that it liter¬ 
ally means “to damage irreparably; to 
ruin.” Spoilers make no bones about 
destroying the intended experience— 
and somehow that has become, for 
many, the preferred choice. 

In some cases, spoilers don’t just 
prevent the intended experience of 
something, they prevent the very exis¬ 
tence of it. Case in point: I had spent 
close to two years working on a version of a 
Superman script for Warner Bros. Then an early 
draft was leaked, reviewed, and spectacularly 
decimated on a Web site that I still adore and 
read daily. It wasn’t just that the review was bad. 
Which it was. I mean, like, kraptastically bad. 
And probably deserved (I’m the idiot who made 
Lex Luthor a Kryptonian). What was so depress¬ 
ing wasn’t just that the thing being reviewed 


MEGHAN'S BOX IN FELICITY: In Abrams’ 
college drama, there was one unanswered 
question that sustained throughout: 
What’s in Meghan’s wooden box? 



THE NUMBER 47 IN ALIAS: CIA agent Sydney 
Bristow’s search for the elusive Milo Rambaldi’s 
works frequently featured clues involving the 
number 47. They drove us mad. 



THE RABBIT'S FOOT IN M/SS/ON: IMPOSSIBLE III: 
The plot focused on the struggle for the 
“rabbit’s foot,” but in the end even Ethan Hunt 
didn’t find out what was really in that canister. 



THE "OBSERVER" IN FRINGE: This enigmatic 
character writes in an unknown language, 
lacks eyebrows, and manages to be always 
around the corner. Stay tuned ... 


weather, bump into strangers, and hear music 
we didn’t choose. In other words, we didn’t earn 
the right to casually scan those wooden bins. 
Lately I go to Amoeba Music in Hollywood just to 
watch people flip through albums. It’s a lost art. 

Sure, in the days before recorded music, you’d 
need a five performance to hear music at all. So 
isn’t technology actually enriching our lives? 
Well, of course. This is not meant to be an anti- 
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was an old version of a work in progress. What 
killed me was that the reviewer—and then read¬ 
ers of that reviewer—weren't just judging my 
writing. They were judging the movie. A movie 
that was barely in preproduction and many 
drafts away from final. A film that ultimately 
never got made—in small part because that 
review, and subsequent posts, made studio 
decisionmakers nervous. The fact is, that Super¬ 
man film might have been awful. Or it could 
have been something else. We'll never know. 

Recently my production company, Bad Robot, 
decided to be ultra-secretive about a movie 
called Cloverfield [guest ed. note: Apologies to 
anyone who got motion sick]. When the trailer 
hit the screens right before Transformers , 
people freaked out. Not necessarily because 
of the content of the trailer, but because it was 
a surprise—they knew nothing about it before¬ 
hand. That was the point: The intended effect 
was to make a teaser trailer that actually teased. 
It worked like gangbusters, all because we hadn't 
prepublicized the film on entertainment shows 
and in magazines. It was a small experiment that 
proved what most everyone knows: Having all 
the information isn't always better. 

I guess the question is, who among us has 
the self-control to choose not to go for the 
easy answer? This time my hand stays down. 
In 1989,1 was living with my best friend since 
kindergarten, Greg Grunberg. He's an actor— 
currently on NBC's Heroes. We had recently 
purchased a Nintendo videogame system and 
were playing Super Mario Bros. 2. Actually, 
playing is the wrong word. We were obsessed 
freaks. For us, getting to the end screen of that 
game was more important than anything in 
the history of time. And this particular game 
was lacking a certain feature I like to call The 
Ability To Fucking Save (or TATFS). 

This meant that playing Super 
Mario Bros. 2 was an all-or-nothing 
activity. Yeah, you could pause it, 
but then when you left your house 
the thing might catch fire and kill 
people. No, you had to play that 
damn thing in one hideous sitting. 

Weeks into this pathetic example 
of two 23-year-old men not having a 
life, Greg and I decided to complete 
Super Mario Bros. 2. And because it 
lacked TATFS, this meant giving up any 
human activity until the job was done. 

So early one morning, we stockpiled 
some food and began playing. Around 
lunchtime, taking turns with the con¬ 
troller at every stage, we were at level 
4-2. Which, for the uninitiated, is more 
than halfway through the game. We 
were feeling pretty cocky and had 
probably high-fived a few times. 

Anyway, again for those not in the 
know, you start off with something 
like four Marios (meaning you can die 
three times and still play). But you can 


gain extra lives as you play. As it approached 
eight o'clock that night, the controller was in 
my hands, we were on level 7-1, and we had 22 
Marios. That's right: 22. We were feeling pretty 
good about ourselves. 7-1 is so close to the end, 
you can almost smell having to get a life again. 
But to get past 7-1, you need to jump through 
a series of clouds—which sounds easy as hell 
but isn't: There was this one particular cloud 
I couldn't get past. Every time I tried, the little 
Mario would fall, spinning, to his demise. I can 
see it in my head now, and it still infuriates me. 
Our 22 Marios quickly dwindled to 15, and I was 
freaking out. When we were down to around a 
dozen Marios, I started getting pissed. 

“This is bullshit!'' I yelled. 

“OK, OK," Greg said, picking up the phone. 
“I'm gonna call my cousin." 

This was good news. As he dialed, I kept play¬ 
ing. And kept dying. Ten Marios left. I heard 
Greg on the phone, explaining our situation to 
his cousin. “Uh-huh. OK, thanks," Greg said and 
hung up. “Someone's gonna call us back." 

“Good," I said, having paused the game to 
take a deep breath, only to resume and subse¬ 
quently die again. “Damn it!" 

A few minutes later, the phone rang. “Yeah, 
thanks for calling," Greg said in a grim voice, like 
there was a family emergency. He explained to 
the guy what was going on, and I heard Greg say, 
“Uh-huh. OK. OK, hold on." And then Greg told 
me, “Move to the right edge, then double-jump 
up and you should get to the next cloud." 

“Double-jump?" I asked. Oh, good. This was 
information. This was new and helpful, and 
hope coursed through my veins. “Thanks— 
OK—" And I tried it. And died. “DAMN IT!!!" 

Greg told the guy on the phone that it didn't 
work. Then he told me, “Yeah, he knows exactly 


Puzzle Time! 


Which two embedded shapes are the 
same shade of gray ?—Eric Harshbarger 



wired.com/wired/puzzleanswerkey 


where you are. Go to the edge of the cloud, then 
double-jump. He swears it works." 

I tried it again and failed. Repeatedly. I now 
had five Marios left. FIVE MARIOS. 

“Greg," I said, my heart sinking. “We're 
gonna die here." 

“No," Greg insisted. “Try it again." 

I did. Three more times—WE WERE DOWN 
TO TWO MARIOS AND I WAS GOING INSANE. 

Greg reported this to the guy on the phone, 
then said to me, “Try it one more time." 

Sweating, shaking my head, I tried again and 
lost my penultimate Mario, and I couldn't take 
it anymore, and I yelled out, “WILL YOU TELL 
THAT GUY HE DOESN'T KNOW WHAT THE 
FUCK HE'S TALKING ABOUT?!" 

Greg quickly covered the mouthpiece and said 
to me, quietly, admonishingly, “Dude. He's 7." 

And that was when I really felt it. Cheating 
is humiliating. No matter what form it takes. 
Skipping ahead—even without the help of 
someone in Underoos—lessens the experi¬ 
ence. Diminishes the joy. Makes the accom¬ 
plishment that much duller. 

Perhaps that's why mystery, now more than 
ever, has special meaning. Because it's the 
anomaly, the glaring affirmation that 
the Age of Immediacy has a meaning¬ 
ful downside. Mystery demands that 
you stop and consider—or, at the very 
least, slow down and discover. It's a 
challenge to get there yourself, on its 
terms, not yours. 

It turns out the 7-year-old was right. 
His tip finally worked, and Greg and 
I finished the game that day. But I'd 
traded any true satisfaction for a 
cheat. I can't even remember seeing 
that end screen. 

The point is, we should never under¬ 
estimate process. The experience of 
the doing really is everything. The 
ending should be the end of that expe¬ 
rience, not the experience itself. 

So, if you're still reading, I say please: 
Dig. 


JJ. ABRAMS is the creator 
of Alias, cocreator of Lost 
and Fringe, and director of the 
new Star Trek movie. 
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IN SOME CASES, 
SPOILERS DON'T 
JUST PREVENT 
THE INTENDED 
EXPERIENCE 
OF SOMETHING, 































Crazy Eights 


IN THE UNIVERSE OF PUZZLES, 
CODES, AND GAMES, EVERYTHING 
IS CONNECTED. HERE'S HOW. 

by Steven Leckart 


HOW TO USE THIS CHART 

CATEGORY 

-Example 



Each circle represents a category, a node with 
a constellation of examples. Connector examples 
serve as links between categories. For instance, 
Risk and Spacewor! span the continuum between 
Board Games and GameTheory. 
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MISSION: IMPOSSIBLE 


AT THE CIA’S LANGLEY HEADQUARTERS, 


A SCULPTURE CALLED KRYPTOS CONTAINS A SECRET MESSAGE. 
|but aft er two decades, no ONE—NOT EVEN B 
THE AGENCY’S BRIGHTEST—CAN CRACK ITS CODE. 


BY STEVEN LEVY 

PHOTOGRAPHS BY ADRIANGAUT 














THE MOST CELEBRATED inscription at the 
Central Intelligence Agency's headquarters 
in Langley, Virginia, used to be the biblical 
phrase chiseled into marble in the main 
lobby: and ye shall know the truth, 

AND THE TRUTH SHALL MAKE YOU FREE. 

But in recent years, another text has been 
the subject of intense scrutiny inside the 
Company and out: 865 characters of seem¬ 
ing gibberish, punched out of half-inch- 
thick copper in a courtyard. 

It's part of a sculpture called Kryptos , 
created by DC artist James Sanborn. He 
got the commission in 1988, when the CIA 
was constructing a new building behind its 
original headquarters. The agency wanted an 
outdoor installation for the area between the 
two buildings, so a solicitation went 
out for a piece of public art that the 
general public would never see. San¬ 
born named his proposal after the 
Greek word for hidden. The work is a 
meditation on the nature of secrecy 
and the elusiveness of truth, its 
message written entirely in code. 

Almost 20 years after its dedi¬ 
cation, the text has yet to be fully 
deciphered. A bleary-eyed global 
community of self-styled crypt¬ 
analysts—along with some of the 
agency's own staffers—has seen 
three of its four sections solved, 
revealing evocative prose that 
only makes the puzzle more con¬ 
fusing. Still uncracked are the 97 
characters of the fourth part (known as 
K4 in AT^pfos-speak). And the longer the 
deadlock continues, the crazier people get. 

Whether or not our top spooks intended 
it, the persistent opaqueness of Kryptos 
subversively embodies the nature of the 
CIA itself—and serves as a reminder of 
why secrecy and subterfuge so fascinate 


us. “The whole thing is about the power 
of secrecy," Sanborn tells me when I visit 
his studio, a barnlike structure on Jimmy 
Island in Chesapeake Bay (population: 2). 
He is 6' 7", bearded, and looks a bit younger 
than his 63 years. Looming behind him is his 
latest work in progress, a 28-foot-high re¬ 
creation of the world's first particle accel¬ 
erator, surrounded by some of the original 
hardware from the Manhattan Project. The 
atomic gear fits nicely with the thrust of 
Sanborn's oeuvre, which centers on what 
he calls invisible forces. 

With Kryptos , Sanborn has made his 
strongest statement about what we don't 
see and can't know. “He designed a piece 
that would resonate with this workforce 


in particular," says Toni Hiley, who curates 
the employees-only CIA museum. Sanborn's 
ambitious work includes the 9-foot 11-inch- 
high main sculpture—an S-shaped wave of 
copper with cut-out letters, anchored by 
an 11-foot column of petrified wood—and 
huge pieces of granite abutting a low foun¬ 
tain. And although most of the installation 


resides in a space near the CIA cafeteria, 
where analysts and spies can enjoy it when 
they eat outside, Kryptos extends beyond the 
courtyard to the other side of the new build¬ 
ing. There, copper plates near the entrance 
bear snippets of Morse code, and a naturally 
magnetized lodestone sits by a compass rose 
etched in granite. 

The heart of the piece, though, is the 
encrypted text, scrambled, Sanborn says, 
by “a coding system that would unravel itself 
slowly over a period of time." 

When he began the work, Sanborn knew 
very little about cryptography, so he reluc¬ 
tantly accepted the CIA's offer to work with 
Ed Scheidt, who had just retired as head of 
Langley's Cryptographic Center. Scheidt 
himself was serving two masters. “I was 
reminded of my need to preserve the agen¬ 
cy's secrets," Scheidt says. “You know, don't 
tell him the current way of doing business. 
And don't create something that you cannot 
break—but at the same time, make it some¬ 
thing that will last a while." 

Scheidt schooled Sanborn in crypto¬ 
graphic techniques employed from the 
late 19th century until World War II, when 
field agents had to use pencil and paper to 
encode and decode their messages. (These 
days, of course, cryptography is all about 
rugged computer algorithms using long 


mathematical keys.) After experimenting 
with a range of techniques, including poly- 
alphabetic substitution, shifting matrices, 
and transposition, the two arrived at a form 
of old-school, artisanal cryptography that 
they felt would hold off code breakers long 
enough to generate some suspense. The solu¬ 
tions, however, were Sanborn's alone, and he 
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PEOPLE CALL ME AN AGENT 

OF SATAN,” SAYS ARTIST 

SANBORN, “BECAUSE 
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did not share them with Scheidt. “I assumed 
the first three sections would be deciphered 
in a matter of weeks, perhaps months,” San¬ 
born says. Scheidt figured the whole puzzle 
would be solved in less than seven years. 

During the two years of construction, 
there were moments of intrigue and para¬ 
noia, in keeping with the subject mat¬ 
ter and the client. "We had to play a little 
on the clandestine side,” says Scheidt, 
who talks of unnamed observers outside 
armed with long-range cameras and high- 
intensity microphones. "We had people 
with ladders climbing up the walls of 
my studio trying to photograph inside,” 


Sanborn says. He came to believe that fac¬ 
tions within the CIA wanted to kill the proj¬ 
ect. There were unexplained obstacles. For 
instance, he says, "one day a big truckload 
of stone for the courtyard disappeared. 
Never found. I saw it in the evening, went 
back in the morning, and it had vanished. 
Nobody would tell me what happened to it.” 

Sanborn finished the sculpture in time for 
a November 1990 dedication. The agency 
released the enciphered text, and a frenzy 
erupted in the crypto world as some of the 
best—and wackiest—cryptanalytic talent 
set to work. But it took them more than 
seven years, not the few months Sanborn 


had expected, to crack sections Kl, K2, and 
K3. The first code breaker, a CIA employee 
named David Stein, spent 400 hours work¬ 
ing by hand on his own time. Stein, who 
described the emergence of the first pas¬ 
sage as a religious experience, revealed his 
partial solution to a packed auditorium at 
Langley in February 1998. But not a word 
was leaked to the press. Sixteen months 
later, Jim Gillogly, an LA-area cryptanalyst 
used a Pentium II computer and some cus¬ 
tom software to crack the same three sec¬ 
tions. When news of Gillogly's success broke, 
the CIA publicized Stein's earlier crack. 

But if anyone expected that solving the 
first three sections would lead to 
a quick resolution of the whole 
puzzle, their hopes were soon 
dashed. The partial solutions 
only deepened the confusion. 

Kl is a passage written by San¬ 
born. "I tried to make it sound 


KRYPTOS ANALYSIS 

JAMES SANBORN BURIED HIS SCULPTURE'S MESSAGE SO DEEPLY THAT A CIA STAFFER TOOK 
SEVEN YEARS TO SOLVE JUST THE FIRST THREE SECTIONS. HERE'S WHAT WE KNOW. 


THE CODE 


THE KEY 


EMUFPHZLRFAXYUSD JKZLDKRNS HGNFIVJ 
YQTQUXQBQVYUVLLTREVJYQTMKYRDMFD 
VFPJUDEEHZWETZYVGWHK KQETGFQJNCE 
GGWHKK?DQMCPFQZD QMMIAGPFXHQRLG 
TIMVMZJANQLVKQED AGDVFRP JUNGEUN A 
QZGZLECGYUXUEENJTB JLBQCRTB JDF HRR 
YIZETKZEMVDUFKS JHKFWHKUWQLSZ FTI 
HHDDDUVH?DWKBFUFPWNTDFIYCUQZERE 
EVLDKFEZMOQQJLTT UGSYQPFEUNLAVIDX 
FLGGTEZ?FKZB SFDQVGOGIPUFXHHD RKF 
FHQNTGPUAECNUVPD JMQCLQUMUNEDFQ 
ELZZVRRGKFFVOEEXBDMVPNFQXEZLG RE 
DNQFMPNZGLFLPMR JQYALMGNUVPDXVKP 
DQUMEBEDMHDAFMJ GZNUPLGEWJLLAETG 

ENDYAHROHNLSRHEOCPTEOIBIDYSHNAIA 
CHTNREYULDSLLSLLNOHSNOSMRWXMNE 
TPRNGATIHNR ARPES LNNELEB LPIIACAE 
WMTWNDI TEEN RAH CTENEUDRETNHAEOE 
TFOLSEDTIWENHAEIO YTEY QHEENCTAYCR 
EIFTBRSP AMHHEWE N ATAMATEGYEERLB 
TEEFOASFIOTUETUAEOTOARMAE ERTNRTI 
B SEDDNIA AHTTMSTE WPIE ROAGRIEWFEB 
AECTDDHILCEIHSITEGOEAOSDDRY DLORIT 
RKLMLEHAGTDHARD PNEOHMGFM FEUHE 
ECDMRIPFEIMEHNLS STTRTVDOH W?OB KR 
UOXOGHULBSOLIFBB WF LRVQQPRNGKSSO 
TWTQSJQSSEKZZWAT JKLUDIAWINFBNYP 
VTTMZFPKWGDKZXT JCDIGKUHUAUEKCAR 


ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 
AKRYPTOSABCDEFGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYP 
B RYPTOSABCDEFGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPT 
C YPTOS ABCDFFGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTO 
D PTOS ABODEFGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOS 
E TOS ABODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKR YPTOS A 
F OS ABODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOSAB 
G S ABODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOS ABC 
H ABODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOSAB CD 
I B ODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKR YPTOS ABODE 
J CDEFGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOSABCDEF 
K DE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKR YPTOS ABCDEFG 
LE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOS ABCDEFGH 
MF GHIJ LMN QUVWXZKRYPT OS ABODE FGHI 

NGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOSABCDEFGHIJL 
O HIJLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOS ABODE FGHIJL 
P IJLMNQUVWXZKRYP TOS ABODE FGHIJLM 
Q JLMN QUVWXZKR YPTOS ABODE FGHI J LMN 
RLMNQUVWXZKRYPTOS ABODE FGHI JLMNQ 
S MN QU VWXZKR YPTOS ABODE FGHI JLMN QU 
TNQUVWXZKRYPTOS ABODE FGHI JLMNQUV 
U QUVWXZKRYPT OS ABODE FGHI JLMNQUVW 
VUVWXZKRYPTOSAB ODE FGHIJLMNQUVWX 
WVWXZKRYPTOSABCDEFGHIJLMNQUVWXZ 
XWXZKRYPTOS ABODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZK 
YXZKRYPTOS ABODE FGHIJLMNQUVWXZKR 
Z ZKRYPTOSABCDEFGHIJLMNQUVWXZKRY 
ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZABCD 


The first section, Kl, uses a modified 
Vigenere cipher. It's encrypted 
through substitution—each letter cor¬ 
responds to another—and can be 
solved only with the alphabetic rows 
of letters on the right. The keywords, 
which help determine the substitu¬ 
tions, are KRYPTOS and PALIMPSEST. 

A misspelling—in this case IQLUSION— 
may be a clue to cracking K4. 


K2, like the first section, was also 
encrypted using the alphabets on the 
right. One new trick Sanborn used, 
though, was to insert an X between 
some sentences, making it harder 
to crack the code by tabulating 
letter frequency. The keywords here 
areKRYPTOS and ABSCISSA. And 
there's another intriguing misspell¬ 
ing: UN DERGRUUND. 


A different cryptographic technique 
was used for K3: transposition. All 
the letters are jumbled and can be 
deciphered only by uncovering the 
complex matrices and mathematics 
that determined their misplacement. 
Of course, there is a misspelling 
(DESPARATLY), and the last sentence 
(CAN YOU SEE ANYTHING?) is strangely 
bracketed by an X and a Q. 


Sanborn intentionally made K4 much 
harder to crack, hinting thatthe plain¬ 
text itself is not standard English and 
would require a second level of crypt¬ 
analysis. Misspellings and other 
anomalies in previous sections may 
help. Some suspectthat clues are pres¬ 
ent in other parts of the installation: 
the Morse code, the compass rose, or 
perhapsthe adjacent fountain. 
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good and be inscrutable enough to be inter¬ 
esting/' he says. Judge for yourself how 
well he did: between subtle shading 

AND THE ABSENCE OF LIGHT LIES THE 
nuance of iQLUSiON.Yes, iqlusion —one 
of several misspellings that Sanborn says are 
intentional. The second section reads like a 
telegraph transmission. There's a reference 
to a magnetic field and information trans¬ 
mitted to a specific latitude and longitude— 
geo-coordinates for a location a couple of 
hundred feet south of the sculpture itself (a 
spot where nothing of apparent interest lies). 

K3 paraphrases a diary entry of anthropol¬ 
ogist Howard Carter from his 1922 discovery 
of King Tut's tomb, ending with a question: 
can you see anything? When Gillogly 
turned up that passage, he says, he had 
“the same excitement and exultation that 
Carter described. In a way, it seems that the 
plaintext is a metaphor for the work of the 
code breaker, or perhaps of the CIA itself." 


THE 97 CHARACTERS of K4 remain impene¬ 
trable. They have become, as one would-be 
cracker calls it, the Everest of codes. Both 
Scheidt and Sanborn confirm that they 
intended the final segment to be the big¬ 
gest challenge. There are endless theories 
about how to solve it. Is access to the sculp¬ 
ture required? Is the Morse code a clue? 
Every aspect of the project has come under 
electron-microscopic scrutiny, as thousands 
of people—hardcore cryptographers and 
amateur code breakers alike—have taken 
a whack at it. Some have gone off the 
deep end: A Michigan man abandoned his 
computer-software business to do construc¬ 
tion so he'd have more time to work on it. 
Thirteen hundred members of a fanatical 
Yahoo group try to move the ball forward with 
everything from complex math to astrology. 
One typical Kryptos maniac is Randy Thomp¬ 


son, a 43-year-old physicist who has devoted 
three years to the problem. “I think I'm onto 
the solution," he says. “It could happen tomor¬ 
row, or it could take the rest of my life." Mean¬ 
while, some of the seekers are getting tired. “I 
just want to see it solved," says Elonka Dunin, 
a 50-year-old St. Louis game developer who 
runs a clearinghouse site for Kryptos infor¬ 
mation and gossip. “I want it off my plate." 

Making the effort more complicated is 
the fact that the puzzle maker is alive and, 
in theory at least, a potential resource. 
For years, there has been a delicate pas 
de deux between the artist and the rabid 
Kryptos community. Every word Sanborn 
utters is eagerly examined for hints. But 
they also have to wonder whether he's try¬ 
ing to help them or throw them off track. 
Scheidt says that this process parallels 
the work of the CIA: “The intelligence pic¬ 


ture includes mirrors and obfuscation." 

“It's not my intent to put out disinfor¬ 
mation," Sanborn says. “I'm a benevolent 
cryptographer." Some think otherwise, and 
Sanborn occasionally receives messages from 
people enraged that he knows the secret and 
they don't. “It's the fact that I have some 
sort of power," he says. “You get stalkers. 
I don't know how they get my cell numbers 
and everything off the Internet, but they do. 
People have called me and said pretty terrible 
things. There are some who say I'm an agent 
of Satan because I have a secret I won't tell." 

Though Sanborn's usual practice is to stay 
in the background, every so often he feels 
obliged to comment. In 2005, he refuted 
author Dan Brown's claim that the “WW" 
in the plaintext of K3 could be inverted to 
“MM," implying Mary Magdalene. (Brown 
included pieces | continued on page 130 
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...NOW 

YOU DON'T 

THE SI LENT MAN 

OF PENN AND TELLER 

KNOWS THERE'S NO MAGIC IN MAGIC— 




IT'S ALL ABOUT EXPLOITING TINY GAPS IN HUMAN PERCEPTION 


NSIDE THE NEUROSCIENCE OF ILLUSION. BY JONAH LEHRER 














ONE OF 
THE FIRST 
TRICKS IN 
PENN AND 
TELLER'S 
LAS VEGAS 
SHOW 
BEGINS 


when Teller—the short, quiet 
one—strolls onstage with a lit 
cigarette, inhales, drops it to the 
floor, and stamps it out. Then he 
takes another cigarette from his 
suit pocket and lights it. 

No magic there, right? But then 
Teller pivots so the audience can 
see him from the other side. He 
goes through the same set of 
motions, except this time every¬ 
thing is different: Much of what 
just transpired, the audience now 
perceives, was a charade, a care¬ 
fully orchestrated stack of lies. 
He doesn’t stamp out the first 
cigarette—he palms it, then puts 
it in his ear. There is no second 
cigarette; it’s a pencil stub. The 
smoke from the first butt is real, 
but the lighter used on the pen¬ 
cil is actually a flashlight. Yet the 
illusion is executed so perfectly 
that every step looks real, even 
when you’re shown that it is not. 

The trick is called Looks Sim¬ 
ple, and the point is that even a 
puff on a cigarette, closely exam¬ 
ined, can disintegrate into smoke 
and mirrors. “People take reality 
for granted,” Teller says shortly 
before stepping onstage. “Real¬ 
ity seems so simple. We just open 
our eyes and there it is. But that 
doesn’t mean it is simple.” 

For Teller (that’s his full legal 
name), magic is more than enter¬ 
tainment. He wants his tricks to 
reveal the everyday fraud of per¬ 


ception so that people become 
aware of the tension between 
what is and what seems to be. 
Our brains don’t see every¬ 
thing—the world is too big, too 
full of stimuli. So the brain takes 
shortcuts, constructing a picture 
of reality with relatively simple 
algorithms for what things are 
supposed to look like. Magicians 
capitalize on those rules. “Every 
time you perform a magic trick, 
you’re engaging in experimental 
psychology,” Teller says. “If the 
audience asks, ‘How the hell did 
he do that?’ then the experiment 
was successful. I’ve exploited 
the efficiencies of your mind.” 

Now that on-the-job experi¬ 
mentation has taken an aca¬ 
demic turn. A couple of years 
ago, Teller joined a coterie of illu¬ 
sionists and tricksters recruited 
by Stephen Macknik and Susana 
Martinez-Conde, researchers at 
the Barrow Neurological Insti¬ 
tute in Phoenix, Arizona, to look 
at the neuroscience of magic. 
Last summer, that work culmi¬ 
nated in an article for the jour¬ 
nal Nature Reviews Neuroscience 
called “Attention and Awareness 
in Stage Magic.” Teller was one of 
the coauthors, and its publication 
was a signal event in a field some 
researchers are calling magicol- 
ogy, the mining of stage illusions 
for insights into brain function. 

“Tricks work only because magi¬ 


cians know, at an intuitive level, 
how we look at the world,” says 
Macknik, lead author of the paper. 
“Even when we know we’re going 
to be tricked, we still can’t see it, 
which suggests that magicians are 
fooling the mind at a very deep 
level.” By reverse-engineering 
these deceptions, Macknik hopes 
to illuminate the mental loop¬ 
holes that make us see a woman 
get sawed in half or a rabbit appear 
out of thin air even when we know 
such stuff is impossible. “Magi¬ 
cians were taking advantage of 
these cognitive illusions long 
before any scientist identified 
them,” Martinez-Conde says. 

■ penn and teller are an n of 
1 in American culture: avant-garde 
artists who perform for the Vegas 
masses, skeptical philosophers who 
somehow got a cable TV show. For 
the past 25 years, they’ve played 
the same characters onstage. Teller 
is the silent, impish illusionist— 
“People are always surprised that 
I can speak,” he says—while Penn 
is the hyperkinetic impresario, 
juggling knives, teasing the audi¬ 
ence, and swallowing fire. These 
personae reflect the men’s off¬ 
stage personalities. Penn Jillette 
is 6' 7", with a mane of curly black 
hair. When he walks, he pounds 
the floor like a clown in oversize 
shoes—not surprising, since he 
graduated from the Ringling Bros, 
and Barnum & Bailey Clown Col¬ 
lege. Teller is nearly a foot shorter 
and dresses in dapper three-piece 
suits. He has an eerie grace, as if he 


After their first Renaissance 
gig, where Teller performed in 
tights and Penn in leather, they 
were headed back to New Jer¬ 
sey. To kill some time in a diner, 
Teller was practicing his ver¬ 
sion of Cups and Balls, a classic 
sleight-of-hand trick popularized 
by ancient Roman conjurers. It 
involves a series of “vanishes” 
and “transpositions” as the balls 
appear and disappear underneath 
the cups. Teller hadn’t brought 
any props, so he used wadded-up 
napkins and clear water glasses. 

Somehow, this made the trick 
even better. Although it was now 
possible to follow the crumpled 
napkins as Teller variously palmed 
them, squished them, and moved 
them from cup to cup, the illusion 
persisted. “The eye could see the 
moves, but the mind could not com¬ 
prehend them,” he says. “Giving 
the trick away gave nothing away, 
because you still couldn’t grasp it.” 
They eventually worked this ver¬ 
sion of Cups and Balls into their 
show, and audiences loved it. But 
the magic community—whose car¬ 
dinal rule is “Don’t tell ’em how it’s 
done”—reacted with outrage and 
even threats of physical violence. 
Penn and Teller were exposing an 
ancient secret! Two arty geeks 
were destroying the mystery! 

All that criticism got press atten¬ 
tion, which made people want to 
see Penn and Teller even more. 
Before long, they were performing 
Cups and Balls on Letterman. The 
trick became a centerpiece of their 
first off-Broadway show. “It was so 


Looks Simple, Doesn't It? 

In their Las Vegas act, Penn narrates each step while 
Teller demonstrates how something as banal as lighting 
a cigarette can turn out to be an illusion. What appears 
to be a cigarette is actually a pencil stub. What the 
audience thinks is a lighter is really a tiny flashlight. The 



trick illustrates the seven basic principles of magic: palm, 
ditch, steal, simulation, load, misdirection, and switch. 


1. PALM 
lit cigarette 


can move without displacing air. 

The two started performing 
together in 1975, playing Phila¬ 
delphia street corners and Renais¬ 
sance festivals. Along with a third 
artist, they called themselves the 
Asparagus Valley Cultural Soci¬ 
ety, an absurdist act that mixed 
knife-juggling with “unusual 
and disgusting” classical music. 
They were not especially popular. 
“I always assumed I’d spend my life 
happily performing in artsy-fartsy 
little theaters,” Teller says. 


liberating to be able to treat the 
audience like intelligent adults,” 
Teller says. Instead of engaging in 
the “usual hocus-pocus cliches,” 
the clear cups forced the crowd 
to confront the real source of the 
illusion: the hard-wired limita¬ 
tions of their own brains. Because 
people were literally incapable of 
perceiving the sleight of hand— 
Teller’s fingers just moved too 
fast—it didn’t matter that the 
glasses were transparent. 

Penn and Teller still perform 
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Cups and Balls—it's one of the few 
old bits in their current Vegas show. 
Several of their other pieces take a 
more direct cue from research on 
perception. In the Cowboy trick, 
an individual from the crowd is 
given a video camera; Penn says 
he's going to make a tiny plas¬ 
tic cow disappear from his hand, 
and he asks the audience mem¬ 
ber to film the vanish as the feed 
is projected onto a large screen 
for the rest of the room. While 
the mark focuses on Penn's flam¬ 
boyant hand gestures—and the 
impertinently nonvanishing cow— 
Teller rearranges the entire stage 
in plain view. The audience cracks 
up; even when the poor sap looks 
up from the viewfinder, he fails to 
notice that anything is different. 

"The idea for this trick came 
straight from science," Teller 
says. "We thought it would be fun 
to show people how bad they are 
at noticing stuff." Called change 
blindness, the phenomenon is 
illustrated in a video (on You¬ 
Tube) that inspired the duo. Shot 
in 2007 by British psychologist 
Richard Wiseman, it ostensibly 
documents a simple card trick— 
the backs of the cards in a deck 
are magically transformed from 
blue to red. But during the course 
of the video, Wiseman's shirt, his 
assistant's shirt, the tablecloth, 
and the backdrop all change color, 
too. Most viewers watch the card 
trick unspool and miss the other 
alterations. Attention, it turns 
out, is like a spotlight. When it's 
focused on something, we become 



2.DITCH 3. STEAL 

cigarette in ear. pencil stub. 


oblivious to even obvious changes 
outside its narrow beam. What 
magicians do, essentially, is misdi¬ 
rect—pivot that spotlight toward 
the wrong place at the right time. 

During Penn and Teller's show, 
the audience laughs at the patsy 
onstage. But that part of the act 
is clearly intended as an indict¬ 
ment of human perception. "The 
irony," Teller says, "is that what 
we're doing to the volunteer is 
the same thing we've been doing 
to the crowd all night." 



For sleight-of-hand master Teller, magic is a form of experimental psychology. 


■ TELLER DESIGNED his OWn 
house in the Las Vegas foothills, 
and he delights in showing first¬ 
time visitors around. He starts the 
tour by pointing down a hallway 
at a window, through which I see 
a beautiful view of the sprawling 
neon city below. 

"Go take a look," Teller says. I 
amble down the hall and—just 
before reaching the end—smack 
into something hard, leaving a wet 
mouth-print on polished glass. 
The "window" is merely a reflec¬ 
tion; the hallway ends in a pre- 


4. SI M U LATE 5.LOAD 

pulling out cigarette. real cigarette. 


cisely angled, mirrored door. "You 
didn't see the illusion because you 
weren't expecting one," Teller 
says. "You assumed I wasn't 
fucking with your head and that 
this hallway is actually a normal 
hallway. Those assumptions work 
great until you walk into a wall." 

The fake window is only the 
beginning. The house also has a 
bookcase that's actually a door, 
lightbulbs that appear to change 
color mysteriously, and a bronze 
bear statue that tells you what 


card you're thinking of. After 
demonstrating that last prank, 
Teller watches as I try in vain to 
figure out how it's done. He rel¬ 
ishes the confusion of his audi¬ 
ence—and even fellow illusionists: 
"I had Criss Angel over here; he 
couldn't figure out how the bear 
worked, either." Unless Teller 
sees the symptoms of astonish¬ 
ment—mouth agape, eyes wid¬ 
ened, pupils dilated—he doesn't 
consider the trick a success. "The 
magic show is a competition," he 
says. "The audience is trying to 


6. MISDIRECT 7. SWITCH 

with flashlight. pencil for cigarette. 


figure you out. They aren't sus¬ 
pending their disbelief—they're 
trying to expose you as a scam art¬ 
ist." This is what makes magic so 
difficult: The magician must sell 
people a lie even as they know 
they're being lied to. Unless the 
illusion feels more real than the 
truth, there is no magic. 

What's surprising is just how 
limited the repertoire of magical 
illusions actually is. The Nature 
Reviews Neuroscience paper 
lists nine fundamental "conjur¬ 


ing effects" of modern magic, 
from the vanish and the restora¬ 
tion to telekinesis and ESR While 
these basic tricks have been varied 
endlessly—you can "restore" a cut 
rope, a sawed-in-half assistant, a 
shredded piece of paper—each of 
the effects relies on a specific per¬ 
ceptual phenomenon. This may 
be why exposing the "secret” of a 
magic trick is so often deflating. 
Most of the time, the secret is that 
we're gullible and our brains are 
riddled with blind spots. 

This isn't just the stuff of magic 
shows; those perceptual phenom¬ 
ena also allow us to make sense 
of reality, as we translate the blur 
of photons hitting our retinas 
into a coherent world of three- 
dimensional forms. 

Consider a technique used by 
the legendary pickpocket Apollo 
Robbins, another coauthor of 
the Nature article spearheaded 
by Macknik and Martinez-Conde. 
When the researchers asked him 
about his devious methods—how 
he could steal the wallet of a man 
who knew he was going to have 
his pocket picked—they learned 
something surprising: Robbins 
said the trick worked only when 
he moved his free hand in an arc 
instead of a straight line. Accord¬ 
ing to the thief, these arcs distract 
the eyes of his victims for a matter 
of milliseconds, just enough time 
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MYSTERY SPOTS 


A TOUR OF THE WORLD'S STRANGEST 
PLACES, WHERE UNEXPLAINED 

FORCES AND BIZARRE ILLUSIONS 

JAM THE SIGNALS OF REALITY. 


Photo Portfolio by UTA KOGELSBERGER 

Text by ANNA GOLDWATER ALEXANDER 

|]T| DISAPPEARANCES UFOS ‘PHENOMENA ‘TREASURE ‘SECRET OPS 




The Mystery: In the vast, flat desert of Death Valley, a series of colossal boulders, 
weighing up to 700 pounds each, appear to move on their own. There are no 
traces of bulldozers, footprints, or tire tracks. Not only that, these sliding rocks 
leave behind deep "scars" that disappear in less than seven years. Gravity was 
oncethoughtto be the culprit, until researchers discovered thatmany of these 
massive stones were skittering uphill. 

The Reality: One recent study using differential GPS and rock-trail analysis sug¬ 
gests that a potent combination of blasting winds, whirling dust devils, and the slick 
playa surface causes the rocks to inch ever so slowly along the desert floor. 


The Mystery: A seemingly serene lake nestled in the mountains about 50 miles 
southeast of Salzburg is believed to hold some of the Nazis' darkest secrets- 
and the promise of sunken treasure. Hitler used the 350-foot-deep lake to test 
underwater missiles for use on submarines. But as the war ended, the SS allegedly 
dumped millions of dollars' worth of looted goods in wooden cases. 

The Reality: In summer 2000,60 Minutes II enlisted the assistance of Oceaneer- 
ing Technologies, the high tech salvage crew that worked on the space shuttle Chal¬ 
lenger and TWA Flight 800 crashes. Over the course of four weeks, they uncovered 
piles of bogus British pound notes-but nothing else. 





















BERMUDA 

TRIANGLE 

Atlantic Ocean 

Vanishing ships and planes 



The Mystery: On December 5, 1945, five torpedo bombers took off from a 
US Naval base in Florida for a routine training flight and were never seen again. 
That's just one of about 70 such incidents that have fueled the legend of the 
Bermuda Triangle, a roughly 450,000-square-mile area of sea between Miami, 
Bermuda, and Puerto Rico. Mariners and aviators alike fear an "electronic fog" 
in the region's atmosphere that some say spins compass needles, jams radar 
signals, and consumes planes and ships. 

The Reality: Statistical coincidence and sloppy research, according to the US 
Navy, which doesn't recognize the existence of the Bermuda Triangle. 



The Mystery: Is Mexico City the go-to destination for intergalactic tourists? In July 
1991a total solar eclipse darkened the city's sky, and many residents claimed to 
have seen a U FO dangling near the blotted-out orb. The capital—and the country—has 
been popular with sky-watchers ever since. In 1999, a whopping 60 percent of deni¬ 
zens in a nearby town said they spotted a UFO, and there are currently 3,000-plus 
YouTube videos "documenting" Mexico's sightings. 

The Reality: Itcould be a perceptual illusion known astheautokinetic effect, which 
makes stationary light in dark skies appear to move. According to UFO enthusi- 




The Mystery: Each evening, along a certain stretch of US Route 90, the Marfa 
Lights cast a delicate glow along the Texas horizon. Appearing one or two at a 
time, each sphere appears to hover at eye level and sparkle like a disco ball. 
Since these elusive beams were first documented in the late 19th century, theories 
abound-there are at least 75 local folktales suggesting the lights are everything 
from little volcanoes to St. Elmo's fire. 

The Reality: In 2005, a team of physics students at the University of Texas at Dallas 
found that "all the lights reliably observed during the experiment were car head¬ 
lights." A logical assertion today, but whatabouttheirfirstappearance in 1883? 


The Mystery: For conspiracy theorists, Area 5 1 has been ground zero for the 
nation's secret military projects since U-2 spy planes were tested there in the 
1950s. But as any sci-fi fan knows, it's also a hot zone for the extraterrestrials recov¬ 
ered from an unidentified space vehicle rumored to have crash-landed in nearby 
Roswell, New Mexico, in 1947. Over the past few years, several former Area 51 
workers have tried to sue the government for exposure to toxic materials (presum¬ 
ably notfrom Mars), but they've been thwarted by presidential exemptions allow¬ 
ing the Air Force to keep its operations hush-hush. 

The Reality: Aliens make for great TV but are otherwise pure fiction. Really. 


For a behind-the-scenes look at mystery spots, go to wired.com/extras. 
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HOW 100,000 GAMERS 
ARE UNRAVELING THE 
SECRET LIFE OF PROTEINS. 




















As soon as Zoran Popovic saw the hair, he knew he was looking at David Baker. It 
was unmistakable: Baker's face is surrounded by an umbra of curls that organize them¬ 
selves into unpredictable spirals—not unlike the complex protein molecules he stud¬ 
ies. They hadn't met before; Popovic is an expert in graphics, a computer scientist at 
the University of Washington in Seattle, and Baker is a biochemistry professor with a 
laboratory a few blocks away. But David Salesin, another computer scientist and a 
friend of Baker's, had arranged for the three of them to meet for lunch in a restaurant 
near campus, because Baker needed help with a tricky problem—and it was exactly 
the kind of problem Popovic was good at solving. ■ Baker was the Most Valuable 
Player in the protein chemistry world's biennial World Series, a competition to see 
who can predict the shape a protein will fold into, knowing nothing more than the 
sequence of its constituent parts. It's called the Community-Wide Experiment on the 
Critical Assessment of Techniques for Protein Structure Prediction, or CASP. 


With the help of a formidable weapon 
called Rosetta@home, Baker's team had 
dominated CASP since 1998. Like SETI 
@home, the screensaver that taps spare 
home computer cycles to sort through radio 
signals from space, Rosetta farms out com¬ 
putation to volunteered PCs. The 86,000 
computers around the world that run it 
would give Baker the rough equivalent of 
a 77-teraflop supercomputer for the Novem¬ 
ber 2006 iteration of CASP a few weeks 
later. But Rosetta@home was getting 
stumped by puzzles that Baker thought 
humans, with their superior spatial rea¬ 
soning, would solve easily. 

Baker suggested that users should have 
some way to tell the screensaver to try a dif¬ 
ferent approach. Popovic shook his head. 
“No one's going to care about that," he said. 
“If you really want people to get engaged, 
you should put people at the center." 

Salesin thought so, too—in fact, he 
thought protein folding would make a ter¬ 
rific computer game. That's why he'd set up 
this lunch. Baker, thinking about the intense 
focus he'd seen on the face of his preteen son 
when playing videogames, agreed. 

The game they came up with, Foldit, 
doesn't have ores or quests or gravity ham¬ 
mers. It simply serves up a multicolored knot 
of spirals and clumps—a 3-D render of a pro¬ 
tein. Players use the cursor to grab, bend, 
pull, and wiggle the chain of amino acids 
anywhere along its length, folding the pro¬ 
tein into its optimum shape. The only rules 
are based on physics—opposite charges 
attract, atomic bonds have limited angles 
of rotation, and the parts of the molecule 
that stick to water tend to point outward. 
The closer your model's properties adhere 
to those rules, the more points you get. 


More than 100,000 people have down¬ 
loaded Foldit since last summer, turn¬ 
ing the game into massively multiplayer 
competition—global online molecular speed 
origami. And when they came up with poten¬ 
tially accurate CASP protein structures, 
Baker entered those into the competition. 

Whoever cracks the hidden secrets of pro¬ 
tein folding will push us that much closer to 
new antibiotics, cancer treatments, and bio¬ 
fuels. Instead of relying solely on computer 
cycles to accelerate his research, Baker has 
harnessed neurons and the human urge to 
play. And if his army of gamers yields a few 
savants? So much the better, Baker says. 
“We're looking for prodigies." 

Hydrogen, the most common molecule in 
the universe, is just two atoms—each with 
one proton and one electron. 

Proteins, the chemical structures that 
underpin everything from muscles to moth¬ 


ers' milk, are at the other end of the complex¬ 
ity scale: Built on long, kinky backbones of 
molecules called amino acids, proteins can 
comprise more than 10,000 atoms apiece. 

The key to how any protein works is its 
three-dimensional shape, determined by 
all the ways its atoms interact. Trying to 
push two atoms closer when they want to 
repel is like holding magnets together when 
they're oriented the wrong way. You can 
force them, but nature prefers configura¬ 
tions that follow the path of least resistance. 
In a simple molecule, that path is pretty 
clear: Water—H 2 0—is hydrogen-oxygen- 
hydrogen balanced perfectly in a V-shape 
at a 104.4-degree angle. This push and pull 
is inevitable. Physics is destiny. 

But the bigger the molecule, the more 
complex these negotiations become. And 
proteins are colossal. Of course, there is 
another way to figure all this out: Shining 
x-rays through a crystallized lump of pro- 
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The Challenge 

The online game Foldit is designed to reveal the 
shortcuts nature uses to weave a tangle of amino 
acids, like the one shown here, into a protein. 
Players click to move pieces around until they fit. 



tein can help reveal the exact position of 
its folded-up atoms. But that takes time- 
just 50,000 protein structures have been 
cracked since the late 1950s, while the 
sequences of millions of protein-coding 
genes have been discovered in the past 10 
years alone. To make headway in figuring 
out what all these proteins do, scientists 
need a faster approach. 

So why not just do the math? Calculate 
the energy of all the different ways a given 
protein can be folded and find the most effi¬ 
cient. Bang: You’re done. 

But no. Scientists can only estimate the 
total energy for a molecule as big as a pro¬ 
tein, and that’s not accurate enough to pre¬ 
dict its structure. Even worse, there are 
more ways to fold a protein than there are 
atoms in the universe. It’s like a combi¬ 
nation lock with 1,000 dials. Yet proteins 
fold themselves into shape in a fraction 
of a second. No one knows how. Early last 
year, CASP’s organizers hit up laboratories 
around the world to find proteins whose 
structures were about to be solved. From 
these they compiled a list of more than 120 
puzzles, which they started posting on the 
CASP server in May. 

Popovic designed an interface for Foldit 
that renders any protein as a cartoon assem¬ 
blage of spirals, zigzags, squiggles, and 
geometric loops. Every part of the pro¬ 
tein is movable—push two sheets together 
and shimmering connectors (represent¬ 
ing hydrogen bonds) glue them tight. Try 
to fit a loop into a hole that’s too small 
and red stars flash at the collision sites. 
A “wiggle” shakes an entire chunk of the 


structure to try to get pieces to settle, 
like dry pasta finding a more compact for¬ 
mation in a jar. Add a chat window and a 
score tally and you’ve got yourself a game. 

The same day Foldit came out, May 8, 
2008, an article on the game appeared in 


The Economist. The ensuing 
surge of players swamped the 
server. Working on test proteins 
for which Baker already knew 
the structures, folders quickly 
started to make friends via the in¬ 
game chat channel. They shared 
insights and half-finished puz¬ 
zles; teams emerged, and col¬ 
lective efforts proved far more 
successful than any solo folder. 

A member of the leading team 
named Jason Kuznicki (game 
handle: Diderot) set up a wiki 
that Popovic adopted as Foldit s 
official manual. “We even built a 
mini-Facebook for them,” he says. 

The friendly atmosphere 
drew about 100 new players a day, and the 
fierce competition among teams—Free¬ 
dom Folders, Richard Dawkins Founda¬ 
tion, Folders for Obama—pushed everyone 
to keep improving. In early June, Baker’s 
team released five CASP proteins to the 
Foldit community and crossed their fingers. 

Close to midnight on July 28 of last year, 
Laurent de Jerphanion (screen name: Dejer- 
pha) stared in disbelief at the multicolored 
tangle floating on his computer display. The 
43-year-old Paris-based marketing man¬ 
ager had been working on puzzle T0461 for 
several long evenings. There didn’t seem 
to be any improvement left to be made. He 
was cruising to victory. 

Then he looked at the scoreboard. He had 
been overtaken by a 13-year-old American 
named Cheese. The kid (real name: Aristides 
Poehlman) had just accomplished 
an astonishing 20-point jump in a 
single move—only an hour before 
the deadline. But de Jerphanion 
didn’t get to be one of the best 
Foldit players in the world with¬ 
out grit. “A nous deux mainte- 
nant” he muttered. Bring it on. 

On the other side of the 
world, around 7 pm in Virginia, 
the Poehlman household was 
in an uproar. Cheese’s parents 
were folding, too, on comput¬ 
ers upstairs. Upon her son’s great leap for¬ 
ward, Athena, his mother, typed “Wow! 
Way to go!” into the Foldit global chat 
window. More encouragement rolled in 
from the rest of his team—Another Hour, 
Another Point—scattered worldwide. But 


within minutes, de Jerphanion had made 
more progress on the puzzle and pulled 
ahead by a point. It was anyone’s game. 

Poehlman’s version of the protein looked 
good. Too good, he thought. No way was he 
going to make another 20-point jump. That 
had come from a drastic rebuild of a deeply 
buried amino acid loop—a risky move. He 
forced himself to focus on smaller tweaks. 
He marked two spots on the backbone and 
clicked an onscreen button to execute a wig¬ 
gle followed by a sidechain shake. The sec¬ 
tion of amino acids shivered like a wet dog, 
but his score didn’t budge. 

Meanwhile, in Paris, de Jerphanion 
rotated his version of the protein and peered 
at its innards. One solid improvement would 
make him unbeatable. He grabbed a loop and 
nudged it into a gap but pushed too hard. 
The protein exploded into a Christmas tree 
of alarms and warning lights, amino acids 
colliding. He undid the move. 

Poehlman, too, was trying to squeeze out 
another point. He spun the protein around 
and eyed a loop dangling from the end of the 
largest helix. In pull mode, he guided it along 
the protein’s flank and did another wiggle. 
The program updated his score. Poehlman 
banged out a message to his team: “I just 
pulled ahead by 1 pt.” 

With just a minute to go, Poehlman’s par¬ 
ents came downstairs to find their son pac¬ 
ing back and forth in front of his computer, 
biting his nails with a mouth full of braces. 
He knew that de Jerphanion could snipe 
him at any moment. 

Then the clock ran out. Poehlman danced 
and hooted while his three-dimensional pro¬ 
tein structure uploaded to Baker’s server. 


THE KEY TO A PROTEIN 
IS ITS STRUCTURE, A 
PUSH ANDPULL AMONG 
THOUSANDS OF ATOMS. 
PHYSICS IS DESTINY. 








At 9:40 am an announcement came over 
the microphone. "Is anyone from the Baker 
group here?” Three hundred scientists 
looked around the ballroom. Outside, a cold 
December wind blustered under a slate- 
gray sky, but the Hotel Setar Palace, near 
Cagliari, Sardinia, was warm—and tense. 
As it did every two years, the C ASP commu¬ 
nity had gathered for the results. 

The overall scores had just been posted 
on the Web, and the whole room was beat¬ 
ing up the hotel Wi-Fi to get a look. To deter¬ 
mine the tally for each puzzle, CASP judges 
used a formula that compared the guesses 
against experimentally measured data. In 
the no-holds-barred series, in which com¬ 
petitors can use human brains, comput¬ 
ers, and anything else to solve the puzzles, 
Baker's team got the highest score in the 
hardest category, where the puzzles don't 
look like any known proteins. Everyone 
pretty much expected that. But the ques¬ 
tion remained: Had Foldit players contrib¬ 
uted any of the winning puzzles? 

Two of Baker's PhD students, James 
Thompson and Robert Vernon, groggy from 
a sleepless night and months of relentless 
CASP work, finally arrived with the answer. 


Puzzle Time! 


How about some DNA codon matching? 
This grid contains eight rows 
of nine-letter words. (We’ve supplied 
the last three letters.) Complete 
the grid by inserting the three-letter 
codons below into the empty 
squares. Reading down reveals a 
useful item for this kind of 
data crunching. —Will Shortz 
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wired, com/wired/puzzleans werkey 


After a brief wrestle with a laptop, they 
loaded their results. Of the 15 Foldit solu¬ 
tions that Baker submitted to CASP, seven 
had finished in the money—all of them 
folded by Poehlman and his teammates. 
One of their solutions even took first place. 
A band of gamer nonscientists had beaten 
the best biochemists. 

Arguably, though, the real Foldit victory 
had come a few months earlier. The cre¬ 
ators of the game invited the top players 
to Seattle, seeking their help in making the 
app better. Popovic contacted Poehlman's 
parents. The kid was shocked. "Aristides 
didn't believe us until we showed him the 
email,” his mother says. "The silent stare 
he gave us was priceless.” Poehlman and 
his dad, Louis, flew into Seattle late; they 
played Foldit for hours in their hotel before 
going to bed—just like at home. 

At UW's computer lab, Popovic and his 
grad students filmed the Poehlmans play¬ 
ing Foldit and interviewed them about their 
techniques. Louis was exacting in his analy¬ 
sis of how he approached each puzzle, sup¬ 
plying sophisticated justifications for his 
moves. But when they turned to Cheese and 
asked him how he knew the way to tweak 
the proteins—for example, by orienting 
hydrophobic sidechains toward the pro¬ 
tein core—he shrugged and said, "It just 
looks right.” 

And that is exactly what Baker was look¬ 
ing for. "When I said early on that I hoped 
Foldit would help me find protein-folding 
prodigies, it was hopeful speculation,” he 
says. "It's fantastic to see it come true.” 

The next CASP is two years away, and 
Baker doesn't want to lose Foldif s momen¬ 
tum. He and Popovic have given the players 
a challenge: Design a new protein. Baker's 
lab is developing targets for cancer, AIDS, 
and Alzheimer's, and the folders' task is to 
build a small protein drug with the right 
shape and binding properties. This isn't just 
an intellectual exercise. Baker says he will 
synthesize the most promising structures 
and test them in his lab. These proteins 
could actually have therapeutic value in the 
real world, outside the game. And if they 
do, the Foldit players will share the credit. 
It might be the first time that a computer 
game's high score is a Nobel Prize. DS 

John BOHANNON (gonzo@aaas.org) 
is a correspondent for Science based 
in Vienna, Austria. 
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[ EMILY SCREAM #1 

By David LYNCH 





























I I HAVE MASTERED TECHNIQUES — 
PUZZLED, ONE MIGHT SAY— THAT 
REINFORCE THE RULES OF LOGIC 
OVER EMOTION. 


THE PUZZLE I KEEP WITH ME WAS 
GIVEN TO ME BY MY FATHER. 

I CALL IT ‘’SAREK'S DILEMMA!’ 




THROUGH PRACTICE I REALIZED 
THAT THE MATHEMATICS,THE LOGIC, 
BEHIND THE MUSIC HEIPED ME TO 
MASTER MY HALF-HUMAN SIDE. 

THE SIDE I INHERITED FROM 
MY MOTHER. 
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AS A RESULT Of &EINO HALF HUMAN, I WAS 
MOT ALWAYS ACCEPTED BY MY PEERS AT 
THE VULCAN ATUENEUM, RUT I LEARNED To 
MAINTAIN A CALM FOCUS. 


THAT FOCUS FOUND ITS MOST 
ELOQUENT PHYSICAL EXPRESSION 
\N THE CLASSIC VULCAN NERVE PINCH 


THE NERVE PINCH WAS AN ALTERNATIVE TO 
THE BRUTE SHOVE, TO THE CARELESS PUNCH. 


WITH A SIMPLE PINCH 


A MEANS TO CONTROL MY EMOTIONS, 
AMD TO CONTROL THE ROIUNO 
EMOTIONS OF OTHERS... 


APOLESCENCE BROUGHT NEW 
EMOTIONS TO BE MASTERED, 
WITH NEW PUZZLES.,. 


THE CHALLENGE OF THE TAL'OTH TEST 
-ATRIAL TO BE EXPERIENCED ALONE 
IN THE WASTES OF VULCAN’S FOROE. 




















































































































ISMELLED THE BEAST BEFORE L 
SAW IT. WITH THAT FIRST SCENT 
1 UNDERSTOOD WHATTHf 
TRIAL WAS REALLY FOR. 


THE SA'TE KRU CAT WAS A SNARLINO 
EMBOPIMENT OF THE EMOTIONS 
THAT SWIRLED WITHIN MY 
ADOLESCENT MIND, 


_ 


TOGUIETTUE BEAST 
WITH A SIMPLE PINCH 
WAS TO QUIET THE 
BEAST WITHIN ME.,. 


ANP TO PASS THROUGH T O A NEW 
STATE OF CONSCIOUSNESS. 


TO BECOME —AT LAST — A MATURE VULCAN MALE - . 
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BY TWFTIKAF X JOINED? STARFLEET 
YEARS LATER, I HAD BECOME QUITE 
PROFICIENT AT THE HARP. 



HOWEVER, I NOTICED AN 
INTERESTING EFFECT OF THE 
MUSIC ON THE HUMAN MIND. 
FOR VULCANS THE MUSIC 
WAS A MEANS OF PURGING 
EMOTIONS BY GIVING THEM 
LOGICAL, ORDERED 
MUSICAL FORMS.,. 




LIEUTENANT UHURA,IN 
PARTICULAR, WAS QUITE 
AFFECTED WHENEVER 
T PLAYED FOR HER. 



IT WAS ON THE fm/WlSE THAT X 
DISCOVERED MY FAVORITE METHOD 

of practicing the calm logic 
and rational thinking that 

CHARACTERIZES VULCAN THOUGHT.,. 


.THREE-DIMENSIONAL CHESS. 



THE CHALLENGES WE FACED ABOARD 

the memvee would disrupt even 

THE MOST WELL-ORDERED MIND. 


WEUL, 

SPOCK* 



PLAYING CHESS WITH CAPTAIN 
KIRK WAS A WELCOME RESPITE 
FROM THE PERILS WE 
ENCOUNTERED. 


X &SUEV/6 THAT 
IS CHECKMATE 



hr ^ V? 


YWA 

CAPTAIN. 


pH • -i- 
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PHOTON 
T0fcp£T)OE<3 


P&S66ND 
WOO METEP&, 


WE PEFEATED KHAN... &UT THAT WAS THEN 

































































BUT NOW, MAROONED HERE, 
I AM NOT SURE. I AM 
RESPONSIBLE FOR WHAT 
HAS HAPPENED. FOR WHAT IS 
SOIH6 TO HAPPEN. AND 
DESPITE MV EFFORTS.,, 

I AIM AFRAID. 



THEN A SOLUTION APPEARS 
IN THE SKY ABOVE. 


A CHOICE THAT WILL CHANGE 
THE COURSE OF HISTORY. 


AND I AM FACED 
WITH A CHOICE. 


BUT IT |S THE SALARY'S ONLY HOPE 


IT IS ONLY LOfelCAL 








































The Georgia 

Guidestones may be the most 
enigmatic monument in 
the US: huge slabs of granite, 
inscribed with directions 
for rebuilding civilization after 
the apocalypse. 




PHOTOGRAPHS BY DAN WINTERS 





























the strangest monument in rmericr looms over a barren knoll in northeastern Georgia. Five 
massive slabs of polished granite rise out of the earth in a star pattern. The rocks are each 16 feet 
tall, with four of them weighing more than 20 tons apiece. Together they support a 25,000-pound 
capstone. Approaching the edifice, it's hard not to think immediately of England’s Stonehenge or 
possibly the ominous monolith from 2001: A Space Odyssey. Built in 1980, these pale gray rocks 
are quietly awaiting the end of the world as we know it. *£) Called the Georgia Guidestones, the 
monument is a mystery—nobody knows exactly who commissioned it or why. The only clues 
to its origin are on a nearby plaque on the ground—which gives the dimensions and explains 


a series of intricate notches and holes that corre¬ 
spond to the movements of the sun and stars—and 
the “guides” themselves, directives carved into the 
rocks. These instructions appear in eight languages 
ranging from English to Swahili and reflect a peculiar 
New Age ideology. Some are vaguely eugenic (guide 

REPRODUCTION WISELY —IMPROVING FITNESS 

and diversity); others prescribe standard-issue 
hippie mysticism (prize truth—beauty—love- 
seeking HARMONY WITH THE INFINITE).<QQWhat'S 
most widely agreed upon—based on the evidence avail¬ 
able—is that the Guidestones are meant to instruct 
the dazed survivors of some impending apocalypse as 
they attempt to reconstitute civilization. Not every¬ 
one is comfortable with this notion. A few days before 
I visited, the stones had been splattered with poly¬ 
urethane and spray-painted with graffiti, including 
slogans like death to the new world order. 
This defacement was the first serious act of vandalism 


in the Guidestones" history, but it was hardly the first 
objection to their existence. In fact, for more than three 
decades this uncanny structure in the heart of the Bible 
Belt has been generating responses that range from 
enchantment to horror. Supporters (notable among 
them Yoko Ono) have praised the messages as a stir¬ 
ring call to rational thinking, akin to Thomas Paine's 
The Age of Reason. Opponents have attacked them as 
the Ten Commandments of the Antichrist. *£) Who¬ 
ever the anonymous architects of the Guidestones 
were, they knew what they were doing: The monu¬ 
ment is a highly engineered structure that flawlessly 
tracks the sun. It also manages to engender endless 
fascination, thanks to a carefully orchestrated aura 
of mystery. And the stones have attracted plenty of 
devotees to defend against folks who would like them 
destroyed. Clearly, whoever had the monument placed 
here understood one thing very well: People prize what 
they don't understand at least as much as what they do. 




TYPOGRAPHY BY DUSTIN EDWARD ARNOLD 
















Daybreak: A carefully cut slot in the Guidestones’ center column frames the sunrise on solstices and equinoxes 






HE STORY OF THE GEORGIR 

Guidestones began on a Friday 
afternoon in June 1979, when an 
elegant gray-haired gentleman 
showed up in Elbert Comity, made 
his way to the offices of Elberton 
Granite Finishing, and introduced 
himself as Robert C. Christian. 
He claimed to represent “a small 
group of loyal Americans” who 
had been planning the installa¬ 
tion of an unusually large and 
complex stone monument. Christian had come to Elberton— 
the county seat and the granite capital of the world—because 
he believed its quarries produced the finest stone on the planet. 

Joe Fendley, Elberton Granite's president, nodded absently, 
distracted by the rush to complete his weekly payroll. But when 
Christian began to describe the monument he had in mind, 
Fendley stopped what he was doing. Not only was the man 
asking for stones larger than any that had been quarried in the 
county, he also wanted them cut, finished, and assembled into 
some kind of enormous astronomical instrument. 

What in the world would it 
be for? Fendley asked. Chris¬ 
tian explained that the struc¬ 
ture he had in mind would 
serve as a compass, calen¬ 
dar, and clock. It would also 
need to be engraved with 
a set of guides written in 
eight of the world's major 
languages. And it had to be 
capable of withstanding the 
most catastrophic events, 
so that the shattered rem¬ 
nants of humanity would 
be able to use those guides 
to reestablish a better civi¬ 
lization than the one that 
was about to destroy itself. 

Fendley is now deceased, 
but shortly after the Guide- 
stones went up, an Atlanta television reporter asked what he 
was thinking when he first heard Christian's plan. “I was think¬ 
ing, 'I got a nut in here now. How am I going get him out?"' 
Fendley said. He attempted to discourage the man by quoting 
him a price several times higher than for any project commis¬ 
sioned there before. The job would require special tools, heavy 
equipment, and paid consultants, Fendley explained. But Chris¬ 
tian merely nodded and asked how long it would take. Fend¬ 
ley didn't rightly know—six months, at least. He wouldn't be 
able to even consider such an undertaking, he added, until he 
knew it could be paid for. When Christian asked whether there 
was a banker in town he considered trustworthy, Fendley saw 
his chance to unload the strange man and sent him to look for 
Wyatt Martin, president of the Granite City Bank. 

The tall and courtly Martin—the only man in Elberton besides 


Fendley known to have met R. C. Christian face-to-face—is 
now 78. "Fendley called me and said, ‘A kook over here wants 
some kind of crazy monument,' ” Martin says. "But when this 
fella showed up he was wearing a very nice, expensive suit, 
which made me take him a little more seriously. And he was 
well-spoken, obviously an educated person.” Martin was nat¬ 
urally taken aback when the man told him straight out that 
R. C. Christian was a pseudonym. He added that his group had 
been planning this secretly for 20 years and wanted to remain 
anonymous forever. "And when he told me what it was he and 
this group wanted to do, I just about fell over,” Martin says. "I 
told him, T believe you'd be just as well olf to take the money 
and throw it out in the street into the gutters.' He just sort of 
looked at me and shook his head, like he felt kinda sorry for 
me, and said, ‘You don't understand.'” 

Martin led Christian down the street to the town square, where 
the city had commissioned a towering Bicentennial Memorial 
Fountain, which included a ring of 13 granite panels, each roughly 
2 by 3 feet, signifying the original colonies. "I told him that was 
about the biggest project ever undertaken around here, and it was 
nothing compared to what he was talking about,” Martin says. ‘That 
didn't seem to bother him at all.” Promising to return on Monday, 

the man went off to charter a 
plane and spend the weekend 
scouting locations from the 
air. "By then I half believed 
him,” Martin says. 

When Christian came back 
to the bank Monday, Martin 
explained that he could not 
proceed unless he could ver¬ 
ify the man's true identity and 
"get some assurance you can 
pay for this thing.” Eventually, 
the two negotiated an agree¬ 
ment: Christian would reveal 
his real name on the condition 
that Martin promise to serve 
as his sole intermediary, sign 
a confidentiality agreement 
pledging never to disclose the 
information to another living 
soul, and agree to destroy all documents and records related to 
the project when it was finished. "He said he was going to send 
the money from different banks across the country,” Martin says, 
"because he wanted to make sure it couldn't be traced. He made 
it clear that he was very serious about secrecy.” 

Before leaving town, Christian met again with Fendley and 
presented the contractor with a shoe box containing a wooden 
model of the monument he wanted, plus 10 or so pages of detailed 
specifications. Fendley accepted the model and instructions but 
remained skeptical until Martin phoned the following Friday to 
say he had just received a $10,000 deposit. After that, Fendley 
stopped questioning and started working. "My daddy loved a 
challenge,” says Fendley's daughter, Melissa Fendley Caruso, 
"and he said this was the most challenging project in the his¬ 
tory of Elbert County.” 






X 


CHRISTIAN SAID THAT HE 
AND HIS GROUP HAD BEEN PLANNING 
THE GUIDESTONES SECRETLY 
FOR 20 YEARS, AND THEY WANTED TO 
REMAIN ANONYMOUS FOREVER. 
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OUTER STONES 42,437 POUNDS EACH CENTER STONE 20,957 POUNDS 


CAPSTONE 24,832 POUNDS 



CONSTRUCTION OF THE 

Guidestones got under way later 
that summer. Fendley's company 
lovingly documented the progress 
of the work in hundreds of photo¬ 
graphs. Jackhammers were used 
to gouge 114 feet into the rock at 
Pyramid Quarry, searching for 
hunks of granite big enough to 
yield the final stones. Fendley and 
his crew held their breath when the 
first 28-ton slab was lifted to the 
surface, wondering if their derricks 
would buckle under the weight. A 
special burner (essentially a nar¬ 
rowly focused rocket motor used 
to cut and finish large blocks of 
granite) was trucked to Elberton 
to clean and size the stones, and 
a pair of master stonecutters was 
hired to smooth them. 

Fendley and Martin helped Chris¬ 
tian find a suitable site for the 
Guidestones in Elbert County: a flat- 
topped hill rising above the pas¬ 
tures of the Double 7 Farms, with 
vistas in all directions. For $5,000, 
owner Wayne Mullinex signed over 
a 5-acre plot. In addition to the pay¬ 
ment, Christian granted lifetime 
cattle-grazing rights to Mullinex 
and his children, and Mullinex's 
construction company got to lay 
the foundation for the Guidestones. 

With the purchase of the land, 
the Guidestones' future was set. 

Christian said good-bye to Fendley 
at the granite company office, add¬ 
ing, "You'll never see me again.'' 

Christian then turned and walked 
out the door—without so much 
as a handshake. 

From then on, Christian com¬ 
municated solely through Mar¬ 
tin, writing a few weeks later to 
ask that ownership of the land 
and monument be transferred to 

Elbert County, which still holds it. Christian reasoned that civic 
pride would protect it over time. "All of Mr. Christian's corre¬ 
spondence came from different cities around the country,'' Mar¬ 
tin says. "He never sent anything from the same place twice." 

The astrological specifications for the Guidestones were so 
complex that Fendley had to retain the services of an astron¬ 
omer from the University of Georgia to help implement the 
design. The four outer stones were to be oriented based on the 
limits of the sun's yearly migration. The center column needed 
two precisely calibrated features: a hole through which the 


OVERALL 


HEIGHT 


19'3 


UPRIGHT 


STONES 


16'4" 


MONUMENTAL PRECISION 

Built to survive the apocalypse, the Georgia Guidestones are not merely 
instructions for the future—the massive granite slabs also function as a 
clock, calendar, and compass. — erik malinowski 


I The monument 
sits at the high¬ 
est point in Elbert 
County and is ori¬ 
ented to track the 
sun’s east-west 
migration year-round. 


2 On an equinox 
or solstice, visi¬ 
tors who stand at the 
west side of the “mail 
slot” are positioned 
to see the sun rise on 
the horizon. 


3 An eye-level 
hole drilled into 
the center support 
stone allows star¬ 
gazers on the south 
side to locate Polaris, 
the North Star. 


4 A 7 /s-inch hole 
drilled through 
the capstone focuses 
a sunbeam on the 
center column and 
at noon pinpoints the 
day of the year. 


North Star would be visible at all times, and a slot that was to 
align with the position of the rising sun during the solstices 
and equinoxes. The principal component of the capstone was 
a 7 /8-inch aperture through which a beam of sunlight would 
pass at noon each day, shining on the center stone to indicate 
the day of the year. 

The main feature of the monument, though, would be the 
10 dictates carved into both faces of the outer stones, in eight 
languages: English, Spanish, Russian, Chinese, Arabic, Hebrew, 
Hindi, and Swahili. A mission statement of sorts (let these 
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BE GUIDESTONES TO AN AGE OF REASON) WSS also tO be 
engraved on the sides of the capstone in Egyptian hieroglyph¬ 
ics, classical Greek, Sanskrit, and Babylonian cuneiform. The 
United Nations provided some of the translations (including 
those for the dead languages), which were stenciled onto the 
stones and etched with a sandblaster. 

By early 1980, a bulldozer was scraping the Double 7 hilltop to 
bedrock, where five granite slabs serving as a foundation were 
laid out in a paddle-wheel design. A 100-foot-tall crane was used 
to lift the stones into place. Each of the outer rocks was 16 feet 
4 inches high, 6 feet 6 inches wide, and 1 foot 7 inches thick. The 
center column was the same (except only half the width), and 
the capstone measured 9 feet 8 inches long, 6 feet 6 inches wide, 
and 1 foot 7 inches thick. Including the foundation stones, the 
monument's total weight was almost 240,000 pounds. Covered 
with sheets of black plastic in preparation for an unveiling on 
the vernal equinox, the Guidestones towered over the cattle that 
continued to graze beneath it at the approach of winter's end. 

The monument ignited controversy before it was even fin¬ 
ished. The first rumor began among members of the Elberton 
Granite Association, jealous of the attention being showered 
on one of their own: Fendley was behind the whole thing, they 
said, aided by his friend Martin, the banker. The gossip became 

The team that built the Guidestones didn’t know who was financing 
the project—just that it was the biggest monument in county history. 
From left: Local banker Wyatt Martin inspects the English lettering with 
sandblaster Charlie Clamp before the 1980 unveiling: Joe Fendley of 
Elberton Granite Finishing posing with his masterpiece: a worker uses 
a special burner to finish a slab of Pyramid Blue granite. 


so poisonous that the two men agreed to take a lie detec¬ 
tor test at the Elberton Civic Center. The scandal withered 
when The Elberton Star reported that they had both passed 
convincingly, but the publicity brought a new wave of com¬ 
plaints. As word of what was being inscribed spread, Martin 
recalls, even people he considered friends asked him why he 
was doing the devil's work. A local minister, James Traven- 
stead, predicted that “occult groups" would flock to the Guide¬ 
stones, warning that “someday a sacrifice will take place here." 
Those inclined to agree were hardly discouraged by Charlie 
Clamp, the sandblaster charged with carving each of the 
4,000-plus characters on the stones: During the hundreds of 
hours he spent etching the guides, Clamp said, he had been 
constantly distracted by “strange music and disjointed voices." 
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HE UNUEILING ON MRRCH 

22, 1980, was a community 
celebration. Congressmember 
Doug Barnard, whose district 
contained Elberton, addressed 
a crowd of400 that flowed down 
the hillside and included televi¬ 
sion news crews from Atlanta. 
Soon Joe Fendley was the most 
famous Elbertonian since Daniel 
Tucker, the 18th-century minis¬ 
ter memorialized in the folk song 
“Old Dan Tucker/' Bounded by the Savannah and Broad rivers but 
miles from the nearest interstate—“as rural as rural can be," in 
the words of current Star publisher Gary Jones—Elberton was 
suddenly a tourist destination, with visitors from all over the 
world showing up to see the Guidestones. “We'd have people from 
Japan and China and India and everywhere wanting to go up and 
see the monument," Martin says. And Fendley's boast that he had 
“put Elberton on the map" was affirmed literally in spring 2005, 
wh enNational Geographic Traveler listed the Guidestones as a 
feature in its Geotourism MapGuide to Appalachia. 

But many who read what was written on the stones were 
unsettled. Guide number one was, of course, the real stopper: 

MAINTAIN HUMANITY UNDER 500,000,000 IN PERPETUAL 

balance with nature. There were already 4.5 billion people 
on the planet, meaning eight out of nine had to go (today it 
would be closer to 12 out of 13). This instruction was echoed 
and expanded by tenet number two: guide reproduction 

WISELY—IMPROVING FITNESS AND DIVERSITY. It didn't take 

a great deal of imagination to draw an analogy to the practices of, 
among others, the Nazis. Guide number three instructed readers 

tO UNITE HUMANITY WITH A LIVING NEW LANGUAGE. This 

sent a shiver up the spine of local ministers who knew that the 
Book of Revelations warned of a common tongue and a one-world 
government as the accomplishments of the Antichrist. Guide 
number four— rule passion—faith—tradition—and 
all things with tempered reason— was similarly threat¬ 
ening to Christians committed to the primacy of faith over all. 
The last six guides were homiletic by comparison, protect 

PEOPLE AND NATIONS WITH FAIR LAWS AND JUST COURTS. 
LET ALL NATIONS RULE INTERNALLY RESOLVING EXTERNAL 




DISPUTES IN A WORLD COURT. AVOID PETTY LAWS AND USE¬ 
LESS OFFICIALS. BALANCE PERSONAL RIGHTS WITH SOCIAL 
DUTIES. PRIZE TRUTH—BEAUTY—LOVE —SEEKING HARMONY 
WITH THE INFINITE. BE NOT A CANCER ON THE EARTH- 
LEAVE ROOM FOR NATURE —LEAVE ROOM FOR NATURE. 

Even as locals debated the relative merits of these command¬ 
ments, the dire predictions of Travenstead seemed to be com¬ 
ing true. Within a few months, a coven of witches from Atlanta 
adopted the Guidestones as their home away from home, mak¬ 
ing weekend pilgrimages to Elberton to stage various pagan 
rites (“dancing and chanting and all that kind of thing," Mar¬ 
tin says) and at least one warlock-witch marriage ceremony. 
No humans were sacrificed on the altar of the stones, but there 
are rumors that several chickens were beheaded. A1981 article 
in the monthly magazine UFO Report cited Naunie Batchelder 
(identified in the story as “a noted Atlanta psychic") as pre¬ 
dicting that the true purpose of the guides would be revealed 
“within the next 30 years." Viewed from directly overhead, the 
Guidestones formed an X, the piece in UFO Report observed, 
making for a perfect landing site. 

Visitors kept coming, but after several failed investigations 
into the identity of R. C. Christian, the media lost interest. Curi¬ 
osity flared again briefly in 1993, when Yoko Ono contributed a 
track called “Georgia Stone" to a tribute album for avant-garde 
composer John Cage, with Ono chanting the 10th and final guide 
nearly verbatim: “Be not a cancer on Earth—leave room for 
nature—leave room for nature." A decade later, however, when 
comedienne Roseanne Barr tried to work a bit on the Guidestones 
into her comeback tour, nobody seemed to care. 

Christian kept in touch with Martin, writing the banker so 
regularly that they became pen pals. Occasionally, Christian 
would call from a pay phone at the Atlanta airport to say he 
was in the area, and the two would rendezvous for dinner in 
the college town of Athens, a 40-mile drive west of Elberton. By 
this time, Martin no longer questioned Christian's secrecy. The 
older man had successfully deflected Martin's curiosity when 
the two first met, by quoting Henry James' observations of 
Stonehenge: “You may put a hundred questions to these rough- 
hewn giants as they bend in grim contemplation of their fallen 
companions, but your curiosity falls dead in the vast sunny 
stillness that enshrouds them." Christian “never would tell 
me a thing about this group he belonged to," Martin says. The 
banker received his last letter from Christian right around the 
time of the 9/11 terrorist attacks and assumes the man—who 
would have been in his mid-eighties—has since passed away. 

THE MYSTERIOUS STORY OF R . C. CHRISTIRN RND 

the absence of information about the true meaning of the Guide¬ 
stones was bound to become an irresistible draw for conspir¬ 
acy theorists and “investigators" of all kinds. Not surprisingly, 
three decades later there is no shortage of observers rushing 
to fill the void with all sorts of explanations. 

Among them is an activist named Mark Dice, author of a book 
called The Resistance Manifesto. In 2005, Dice (who was using a 
pseudonym of his own—“John Conner”—appropriated from the 
Terminator franchise's main character) began to demand that the 
Guidestones be “smashed into a million pieces." He claims that 







the monument has "a deep 
Satanic origin,” a stance that 
has earned him plenty of 
coverage, both in print and 
on the Web. According to 
Dice, Christian was a high- 
ranking member of “a Luci- 
ferian secret society” at the 
forefront of the New World 
Order. "The elite are plan¬ 
ning to develop successful 
life-extension technology 
in the next few decades that 
will nearly stop the aging 
process,” Dice says, "and 
they fear that with the cur¬ 
rent population of Earth 
so high, the masses will be 
using resources that the 
elite want for themselves. 
The Guidestones are the 
New World Order's Ten 
Commandments. They're 
also a way for the elite to get 
a laugh at the expense of the 
uninformed masses, as their 
agenda stands as clear as 
day and the zombies don't 
even notice it.” 

Ironically, Dice's mes¬ 
sage has mainly produced 
greater publicity for the 
Guidestones. This, in turn, has brought fresh visitors to the 
monument and made Elbert County officials even less inclined 
to remove the area's only major tourist attraction. 

Phyllis Brooks, who runs the Elbert County Chamber of Com¬ 
merce, pronounced herself aghast last November when the 
Guidestones were attacked by vandals for the first time ever. 
While Dice denies any involvement in the assault, he seems to 
have inspired it: Spray-painted on the stones were messages 
like jesus will beat u satanist and no one world 
government. Other defacements asserted that the Council 
on Foreign Relations is "ran by the devil,” that the 9/11 attacks 
were an inside job, and that President Obama is a Muslim. The 
vandals also splashed the Guidestones with polyurethane, 
which is much more difficult to remove than paint. Despite the 
graffiti's alignment with his views, Dice says he disapproves of 
the acts. "A lot of people were glad such a thing happened and 
saw it as standing up against the New World Order,” Dice says, 
"while others who are unhappy with the stones saw the actions 
as counterproductive and inappropriate.” 

Martin winces every time he hears Dice's "Luciferian secret 
society” take on the Guidestones. But while he disagrees, he also 
admits that he doesn't know for sure. "All I can tell you is that Mr. 
Christian always seemed a very decent and sincere fella to me.” 

Dice, of course, is far from the only person with a theory about 
the Guidestones. Jay Weidner, a former Seattle radio commenta¬ 


tor turned erudite conspiracy hunter, has heavily invested time 
and energy into one of the most popular hypotheses. He argues 
that Christian and his associates were Rosicrucians, followers 
of the Order of the Rosy Cross, a secret society of mystics that 
originated in late medieval Germany and claim understanding 
of esoteric truths about nature, the universe, and the spiritual 
realm that have been concealed from ordinary people. Weidner 
considers the name R. C. Christian an homage to the legendary 
14th-century founder of the Rosicrucians, a man first identi¬ 
fied as Frater C.R.C. and later as Christian Rosenkreuz. Secrecy, 
Weidner notes, has been a hallmark of the Rosicrucians, a 
group that announced itself to the world in the early 17th cen¬ 
tury with a pair of anonymous manifestos that created a huge 
stir across Europe, despite the fact that no one was ever able 
to identify a single member. While the guides on the Georgia 
stones fly in the face of orthodox Christian eschatology, they 
conform quite well to the tenets of Rosicrucianism, which 
stress reason and endorse a harmonic relationship with nature. 

Weidner also has a theory about the purpose of the Guide¬ 
stones. An authority on the hermetic and alchemical traditions 
that spawned the Rosicrucians, he believes that for generations 
the group has been passing down knowledge of a solar cycle that 
climaxes every 13,000 years. During this culmination, outsize 
coronal mass ejections are supposed to devastate Earth. Mean¬ 
while, the shadowy organization behind the Guidestones is now 
orchestrating a "planetary chaos,” Weidner believes, that began 
with the recent collapse of the US financial system and will result 
eventually in major disruptions of oil and food supplies, mass 
riots, and ethnic wars worldwide, all leading up to the Big Event 
on December 21,2012. "They want to get the population down,” 
Weidner says, "and this is what they think will do it. The Guide¬ 
stones are there to instruct the survivors.” 

On hearing Weidner's ideas, Martin shakes his head and says 
it's "the sort of thing that makes me want to tell people every¬ 
thing I know.” Martin has long since retired from banking and 
no longer lives in Elberton, yet he's still the Guidestones' official 
—and only—secret-keeper. "But I can't tell,” the old man quickly 
adds. "I made a promise.” Martin also made a promise to destroy 
all the records of his dealings with Christian, though he hasn't 
kept that one—at least not yet. In the back of his garage is a large 
plastic bin (actually, the hard-sided case of an IBM computer he 
bought back in 1983) stuffed with every document connected 
to the Guidestones that ever came into his possession, includ¬ 
ing the letters from Christian. 

For years Martin thought he might write a book, but now he 
knows he probably won't. What he also won't do is allow me 
to look through the papers. When I ask whether he's prepared 
to take what he knows to his grave, Martin replies that Chris¬ 
tian would want him to do just that: "All along, he said that 
who he was and where he came from had to be kept a secret. 
He said mysteries work that way. If you want to keep people 
interested, you can let them know only so much.” The rest is 
enshrouded in the vast sunny stillness. EQ 


Randall SULLIVAN (randysul@aol.com) wrote about the 
electric-vehicle company ZAP in issue 16.04. 


Puzzle Time! 


Can’t read the colored text below? 
You’ll have to translate it. The 
good news is that we’ve given you 
detailed instructions. The bad 
news is that they’re hidden in the 
colored text below. So once you’ve 
solved the puzzle, you’ll learn how 
to solve the puzzle! Here’s a lit¬ 
tle something to get you started: 
Words in the same color all fol¬ 
low the same rule, and one of 
the words in the first sentence is 
really word. —Dan Katz 
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Star Trek's Greatest Puzzle 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 508 

tasted like gagh, a Klingon delicacy made of 
live, wriggling serpent worms. In a veritable 
ocean of blood, the Klingons killed every 
crew member on the KobayashiMaru. 

A possible solution to this dilemma was 
proposed in an installment of the Star Trek 
Radio Plays series put out by RCA Cassette 
Entertainment in 1986. Opening a channel to 
the Kobayashi Maru, Lieutenant Markos pro¬ 
ceeded to expostulate to the freighter cap¬ 
tain about the foolhardiness of crossing the 
neutral zone while carrying a "theta bomb.” 
He further explained that as the gravity mine 
caused the theta bomb to magnetize, all 
ships in the region would be destroyed. 

The novel Kobayashi, My Kobayashi 
expanded upon this, with Lieutenant Blaire 
filling up the comm band with news of the 
Federation and Klingon Empire "redefining 
the neutral zone.” The Klingons monitoring 
her lies took comfort in their supposed ter¬ 
ritorial gains elsewhere in the galaxy and 
could hardly worry that this little patch of 
space was redistricted out from under them. 
Blaire's instructor congratulated her after¬ 
ward: "Sarah, never overestimate the self- 
satisfaction potential of a Klingon.” 

A similar theoretical approach was dem¬ 
onstrated by Klingon double agent Kogos 
P'Farr, whose loyalties were oscillating 
between the Federation and its enemies. 
Known as the Turbo Gambit, P'Farr's plan 
was to stuff a scrambler beacon inside a pho¬ 
ton torpedo, then fire it at the Kobayashi 
Maru. It would unstuff a nanosecond before 
the dud torpedo "hit,” convincing the enemy 
that the freighter had been destroyed. As any 
Trekkie knows, this got P'Farr fragged. 

Some hearkened back to the approach 
of blowing the Klingons to atoms. To date, 
no researchers have been able to unearth 
a successful strategy in the Kobayashi Maru 
scenario. The most successful attempt came 
in the 1994 PC game Starfleet Admiral VII. 


In that game, players helm a starship 
equipped with a Romulan cloaking device, a 
departure from the scenario that other 
cadets faced. The strategy involved enter¬ 
ing the zone cloaked and appearing between 
the Klingons, then dropping in and out of the 
fight to minimize damage.The only player 
to succeed with this technique was 7-year- 
old Billy Parks of Canton, Ohio. 

Perhaps the boldest strategy was the so- 
called Poison Shuttlecraft Pill, proposed by 
Alex Ving at Risa Con. All you have to do, 
he claimed, is breach your shuttlecraft's 
impulse drive so that it will explode in the 
neutral zone. Then broadcast this fact to the 
Klingon warships. And finally, when you're 
ready to set out, turn on a tractor beam to drag 
the gravitic mines toward you. This cre¬ 
ates a path of mines in a spot that the Kling¬ 
ons are just about to enter. Your ship can 
pilot in behind when you are about to finish 
the job. Then pray your ship can beam 
you out by the time your search fortheifo- 
bayashiMaru comes to an explosive end. 

This is one of many pyrrhic resolu¬ 
tions that get the captain killed. In or¬ 
der to do your duty as a captain, the logic 
goes, you should be willing to sacrifice your 
life. But this self-sacrificing approach won't 
win the cadet many points at Starfleet Aca- 
emy, as candidates who take this final step 
are rarely promoted. But who says a captain 
can't pretend to die? In the tabletop RPG 
WARPS: Starfleet! you can send out a 
distress call saying your life support has 
failed, leaving the prize of a defenseless star- 
ship. When the Klingons drop their shields 
to beam aboard, seize their bird of prey. 
Then take over the Captain's log in the en¬ 
emy ship and tow the Enterprise in. Now 
you have two ships. By going to the neutral 
zone, you can take over once the ship is hot¬ 
wired. Command yourvessels and outfox the 
Klingons to get to the Kobayashi Maru. 

Many purveyors of slash fiction have in¬ 
voked the "Spock/Kang” approach. Suffice 
it to say that it involves a diplomatic solution. 
(And if anyone can't puzzle out what that 
is, then you probably don't want to know.) 

Of course, you can always just cheat like 
Kirk did. Hack into the scenario's master 
control and seize the password. Voila! 


Don E. VEEGER is the author of the 
book Fifty-Seven Things I Learned From 
Star Trek—and One Thing I Made Up. 
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Mission: Impossible 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 89 


of Kryptos on the book jacket of The Da Vinci 
Code and has hinted that his next novel will 
draw on the CIA sculpture, a prospect that 
deeply annoys Sanborn.) 

Intentional or not, Sanborn's comments 
(or lack thereof) seem to generate an added 
layer of confusion. Even a straightforward 
question, like who besides him knows the 
solution, opens up new wormholes. The offi¬ 
cial story is that Sanborn shared the answer 
with only one person, the CIA director at the 
time, William Webster. Indeed, the decoded 
K3 text reads in part, who knows the 
exact location only ww. Sanbornhas 
confirmed that these letters refer to Webster 


(not Mary Magdalene). And in 1999, Webster 
himself told The New York Times that the 
solution was "philosophical and obscure." 

But Sanborn also claims that the enve¬ 
lope he gave Webster didn't contain the 
complete answer. "Nobody has it all," he 
says. "I tricked them." 

So, Webster really doesn't know ? 

"No," says Sanborn, who has taken mea¬ 
sures to ensure that someone will be able 
to confirm a successful solution even after 
he dies. He adds that even he doesn't know 
the exact solution anymore. "If somebody 
tried to torture me, I couldn't tell them," he 
says. "I haven't looked at the plaintext of K4 
in a long time, and I don't have a very good 
memory, so I don't really know what it says." 
What does the CIA make of all this? "When 
it comes to the solution," says spokesperson 
Marie Harf, "those who need to know, know." 

IF ANYONE MANAGES tO Solve the last 
cipher, that won't end the hunt for the ulti¬ 
mate truth about Kryptos. "There may be 
more to the puzzle than what you see," 
Scheidt says. "Just because you broke it 
doesn't mean you have the answer." All of 
this leads one to ask: Is there a solution? 


Sanborn insists there is—but he would be 
just as happy if no one ever discovered it. "In 
some ways, I'd rather die knowing it wasn't 
cracked," he says. "Once an artwork loses its 
mystery, it's lost a lot." 

The day I visited Kryptos, a rare snow¬ 
storm in Virginia had blanketed the court¬ 
yard in white. I circled the sculpture 
carefully, marveling at the way the colors 
and texture of the surrounding landscape 
affected the panels, as some character 
strings became highlighted in white and 
other phrases shimmered, reflecting the dull 
light bouncing off the windows. I examined 
all the pieces, brushing aside the snow to 
uncover the Morse code and the compass 
rose. It was like unearthing hieroglyphs in 
some ancient ruin. Agents and bureaucrats 
shuffled past, deep in thought, clutching 
cups of coffee from the onsite Starbucks. 
In their midst, Jim Sanborn's statement in 
copper, wood, and granite remains, proof 
that even in the house of spies, some truths 
may never be found. HQ 

Senior writer Steven LEVY (steven 

_levy@wired.com) wrote about the 20th 

anniversary of the Mac in issue 17.01. 
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his other hand to pilfer their belongings. 

At first, the scientists couldn't explain 
this phenomenon. Why would arcs keep us 
from looking at the right place? But then 
they began to think about saccades, move¬ 
ments of the eye that can precede conscious 
decisions about where to turn one's gaze. 
Saccades are among the fastest movements 
produced by the human body, which is why a 
pickpocket has to trick them: The eyes are in 
fact quicker than the hands. "This is an idea 
scientists had never contemplated before," 
Macknik says. "It turns out, though, that the 
pickpocket was onto something." When we 


see a hand moving in a straight line, we auto¬ 
matically look toward the end point—this is 
called the pursuit system. A hand moving in 
a semicircle, however, seems to short-circuit 
our saccades. The arc doesn't tell our eyes 
where the hand is going, so we fixate on the 
hand itself—and fail to notice the other hand 
reaching into our pocket. "The pickpocket 
has found a weakness in the way we perceive 
motion," Macknik says. "Show the eyes an 
arc and they move differently." 

While the magicians are educating the 
scientists, so far the scientists haven't 
offered much in return. Cowboy trick aside, 
Teller says, "this is an example of enter¬ 
tainers getting there first." And he wishes 
it weren't so. Teller hopes that laboratory 
insights will offer ways to break free of 
the stale tricks that have defined magic 
for decades—much as new technologies 
made possible the illusions of David Abbott 
in the early 20th century. A loan shark in 
Omaha, Nebraska, Abbott performed inno¬ 
vative, late-night shows in his living room. 
(Harry Houdini was one of many magicians 
who made the pilgrimage.) "Abbott used to 
say he wasn't satisfied with a trick unless 


people began to weep," Teller says. "He 
was that good." 

Abbott's audiences were practically 
preindustrial—all it took to fool them into 
thinking that spirits move among us was a 
radio receiver wired into a papier-mache 
teakettle. Today's consumers of illusion 
are both hungrier for deception and sav- 
vier about its practice, a dichotomy due in 
no small part to Penn and Teller's own acts 
over the years. Teller has spent enough time 
with researchers to think they might be the 
key to an entirely new category of stage 
magic—that the quirks and flaws of percep¬ 
tion uncovered in the lab can be commercial¬ 
ized, essentially, into illusions for an ever 
more sophisticated audience. "Maybe I'll 
learn something from these scientists," he 
says with a wry smile. "Maybe one of their 
discoveries will inspire a new kind of illu¬ 
sion. Maybe that's how I'll make people cry." 
Until he shows them how it's done. HQ 


Jonah LEHRER (jonah.lehrer@gmail 
.com), author of How We Decide and Proust 
Was a Neuroscientist, wrote about the 
Allen Brain Atlas in issue 17.04. 
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With Wireless USB you get all the functionality of USB, without the wires. 

Wireless USB is a high-speed wireless technology that connects multimedia consumer 
electronics, peripherals and mobile devices to your computer. You get a high data rate, 
short range, point-to-point connection with the simplicity of no wires. 

Visit www.usb.org 
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